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roots, pice for a better deal for the human beings involved. 
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Believing that the “div- 
ing-in” method is al- 
most always better than 


the “easing-your-way- 
in” method, Survey 
editors deliberately 


} planned this issue to get social workers 
} right downto earth again after the high 
} moments of vacation. The special group 
| of four articles should leave no reader 
/ in doubt that many of our social work 
} colleagues are returning from summer 
vacations to face some pretty grim 
} struggles. And so we present ‘The 
{ Social Work Firing Line.” 


) A harried case consultant in a large 
) public agency, like many others beset 
) with the backwash of postwar relief 
} applicants and still suffering from acute 
; staff shortage, recently told the dis- 
§ traught personnel department, “Don’t 
§ worry about qualifications; if people 
) have good sturdy legs, hire ‘em right 
j away.” Pamela Moore, a supervisor in 
i the public agency in Seattle, while ac- 
i knowledging (page 217) the urgent 
' need for public agency workers who 
j can cover territory, warns that, if we 
} are not to repeat the mistakes of the 
Thirties, administrators and super- 
visors must keep the human touch as 
they reshuffle assignments and case 
loads to meet today’s emergencies. 


In Honolulu where she is now liv- 
ing, Cosette Mulder sat down and 
wrote a story based on her experience 
as a social worker in one of the rich 
agricultural valleys of California. As 
a result, Jimmy, tragic child hero of 
“Things Don’t Change In a Day,” 
(page 221) takes a place with Arlen: 
(“No Man’s Land,” Survey Mid 
monthly May, 1946) in the roster o: 
unforgettable characters who enter the 
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literary world by way of the case 
record, to tell a story that needs telling 
and re-telling. 


Admonishing us not to forget our 
country cousins, Mattie Cal Maxted 
of the University of Arkansas deals 
bluntly with the facts about the way 
rural social work must live its life. 


Her practical proposal for helping 
“break the vicious circle of poor work 
and meager funds’ should interest 


country and city cousins alike. 


A first degree jolt is furnished by 
Dorothy Durling (page 225) who 
tells straightforwardly the story of 
the unfair commitments which are be- 
ing made because of archaic laws and 
psychological testings which must be 
given too hurriedly, under unfavorable 
conditions. A psychologist who has seen 
service in court clinics, Miss Durling 
writes this article to social workers 
hoping that they will become “more 
vigilant in protecting their clients” 
from these unintentional injustices. 


A NATION’S HEALTH 
Long before President Truman’s 
proposal for a national health plan, the 
American Public Health Association 
had been plugging away at the funda- 
mental problem of providing complete 
public health service coverage. ‘‘Local 
Health Units for the Nation,” pub- 
lished by the Commonwealth Fund, 
was developed by a subcommittee of the 
APHA, under the chairmanship of Dr. 
Haven Emerson, as one practical way 
in which the tremendous problem of 
coverage could be broken down into 
manageable size. 
Early this month (September 9-13) 
enthusiastic health officers from forty- 
eight states met in Ann Arbor, Mich., 
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under sponsorship of APHA, the Asso- 
ciation of State and Territorial Health 
Officers, the University of Michigan 
School of Public Health, and the W. 
K. Kellogg Foundation. The purpose 
of the conference, which was twentieth 
in a series offered by Michigan’s School 
of Public Health is to ‘consider the 
most effective way of getting complete 
coverage of the nation with efficient 
and economical health service by what- 
ever pattern seems best in each state.” 
Coming soon in the pages of the 
Survey Midmonthly is an article by 
Martha Luginbuhl, research consultant 
for APHA, posing the question: “Can 
100,000 local governments provide 
health service?” So watch for this 
material in our October issue. 


BEGINNING AT HOME 

Speaking of volunteers, we present 
this month an article by Survey’s busi- 
ness manager, Walter F. Grueninger. 
whose own volunteer efforts in the past 
three years have produced over two 
hundred shows in military hospitals. 
The final sum and substance of Mr. 
Grueninger’s experience has led him 
to conclude that “youth loves music,” 
and he means good music, too. 


GOOD WISHES 

The news that John A. Fitch, 
well-beloved member of the New York 
School of Social Work faculty and ex- 
editor of the industry department for 
Survey Associates (1911-1919). was to 
retire this fall, prompted one incredu- 
lous staff member to remark, “But 
surely, he’ll keep one foot in the door?” 
From Facultymember Fitch came the 
firm reply, “. . . my retirement takes 
effect September 30; it takes complete 
effect and neither of my feet is in the 


door.” Survey Midmonthly joins with 
the hundreds of social workers who 
have been associated with Mr. Fitch 
during his distinguished career in wish- 
ing him the very best of leisure years 
ahead. 


WITH MIRRORS 

Beginning with its September 
issue, Channels has announced that it 
will publish monthly instead of eight 
times a year, that it will switch to slick 
paper, and (wonder of wonders) that 
there will be no increase in price. 
Stifling the unworthy impulse to sleuth 
around and find out how they do it, 
we salute our sister publication for 
outstanding service on the side of the 
consumer who is taking a beating from 
so many other quarters these days. 


HOLD OFF THE MOON 


What with the International Con- 
ference of Social Work planning busily 
for a 1948 meeting and a committee 
working on the constitution for a per- 
manent Social Commission in the 
United Nations, we were beginning to 
feel that social work was shaping up on 
a world basis. At least the idea began 
to be encompassable. 

Now comes a release from the Gen- 
eral Electric Company saying that 
travel to the moon “could be accom- 
plished within three years if a real 
effort were made.” It seems that all is 
ready—spaceship motors, airtight hulls, 
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spacesuits—even a way to take along 
supplies of compressed air in tanks. 
This would be quite sufficient, GE 
assures us, for short trips to the moon 
which “would take only a matter of a 
few days.” The only thing lacking now 
is a bit more research on atomic power 
drive. We hope they dally along a little 
on this. We would like to see the Social 
Commission of the United Nations 
neated up before social work gets busy 
on organizing the Interplanatary Or- 
ganization of Social Work, Inc. 


OVERLOOKED ASSET 

Close-up of foreign groups who 
furnished plenty of the brain, brawn, 
and imagination which went into the 
tremendous volume of wartime vol- 
unteer service in this country is given 
in this issue by Leni Cahn, lately of 
San Francisco, who points to the poten- 
tialities of these new gains in integra- 
tion for combating race and nationality 
problems in American communities. A 
native Swiss, and a U.S. citizen, Miss 
Cahn is now on her way to Europe, 
where she will be field representative 
for the American Jewish Joint Dis- 
tribution Committee. 


C.0.’s 


The September Survey Graphic 
features “Freedom of Conscience in the 
USA,” an article by G. Bromley Ox- 
nam, bishop of the Methodist Church, 


discussing the place of the conscientious 
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objector in a democracy in both war- 
time and peacetime. Social workers will 
also be interested in ‘‘Seattle’s ‘First 
Citizen’,’ by Franc Luther Shor, story 
of Seattle’s proud community enter- 
prise, the Children’s Orthopedic Hos- 
pital. 


HONORS 

To Dr. Alvin Johnson, president 
emeritus of the New School for Social 
Research, the Liberation Medal by the 
King of Denmark, which is “conferred 
upon persons of non-Danish origin who 
served Denmark well in the dark pe- 
riod of Nazi oppression.” ... To Dr. 
Walter Clarke, executive director of 
the American Social Hygiene Associa- 


tion, a War Department certificate of 


appreciation for patriotic service in his 
work as consultant to the Secretary of 
War in venereal disease control and 
tropical medicine. ... To Bernard M. 
Baruch, for “serving with vision and 
statesmanship in the world’s quest for 
peace,” the 1946 Freedom Award, 
given annually by Freedom House... . 
To Basil O’Connor, representing the 
American Red Cross, medals of appre- 
ciation from the Danish and Bulgarian 
Red Cross for the contribution of ARC 
to “world humanity”. 0 Dore 
James A. Brussel, assistant director of 
Willard State Hospital, Willard, N. 
Y., first prize by the newly-inaugurated 
American Physicians’ Literary Guild, 
for his novel “Buried by Beans.” 
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THE SOCIAL WORK FIRING LINE 


As the public agency becomes 
more involved in this period of post- 
war adjustment, urgent demands are 
being made upon its facilities, the sys- 
tem by which it functions—and the 
time and energy of all members of its 
staff. Much has been learned about the 
field of public assistance since the de- 
pression days. Whether we _ have 
learned enough to prevent a recurrence 
of those chaotic days, remains to be 


_ seen. If the visitor who is the heart of 


the organization is to be helped to 
do a good job, without damage to her 
skill and personality, supervisors and 
‘administrators must emphasize prac- 
tical human relationships. 

In Washington we have achieved the 
most liberal old age assistance provi- 
sions of any state in the union. That 
means improved conditions for a large 
percentage of the state’s population 
over sixty-five. Prosperity has stemmed 
from the concentration of war indus- 
try in the Pacific northwest. Lowered 
case loads of assistance families has 
permitted us to give more time to 
actual casework with the long term 
dependent families and with the grow- 
ing old age load. 

The public agency has for over four 
years been geared to a slower pace 
than had been the case during the de- 
pression. Problems have not compelled 
quite the quick decisions or the strenu- 
ous application to work that is felt in 
times of emergent community need. 
There has been greater staff turnover 
but a personnel assistant skilled in re- 
cruitment has been added to the ad- 
ministrative staff and improved induc. 
tion methods have been developed. 


Hint of Depression 


Now, however, with the end of the 
war and the beginning of business re- 
cession, large numbers of men are 
suddenly out of work. Through our 
reception room, seeking food and lodg- 
ing, pours an average of 250 to 300 
persons daily. Most of them are men 
who have been let out of war plants, 
their savings exhausted; they have 
registered for unemployment compen- 
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Visitors Are Human, Too! 


Public agencies must keep urgent pressures from damaging 
personnel practices, says PAMELA MOORE, of Seattle, Wash. 


sation but have not received their ini- 
tial benefits. Some are already drawing 
compensation which requires supple- 
mentation to meet basic needs. 

The majority of these men are 
single, or alone in this area, wanting 
to go back to their families or homes 
where they may have a chance of 
securing peacetime work. Some have 
families here, and unemployment com- 
pensation rarely stretches far enough. 

We cannot call this a depression but 
we can see the hint of depression in 
the faces of the crowds in our recep- 
tion room. These men may be the 
forerunners of the disaster we wish to 
avert. Some have skills, health, and 
energy; but most of them have hit a 
dead level. “True case histories on 
these people will differ in detail but 
strike a certain mean. It doesn’t take 
an expert in employment to recognize 
that many of them would never be 
hired in a normal labor market. 


New Demands 


As- well as we can, we meet the 
basic requirements of these people. We 
interpret our assistance program anew, 
create temporary regulations, attempt 
to administer assistance adequately 
from the standpoints of both client and 
community. As a tax-supported agency, 
we are subject to public scrutiny and 
criticism. We don’t resent this atten- 
tion but it is not easy to justify to the 
lay persons who pay the bills the 
sudden need for great outlay of money 
to feed and lodge families whose wage 
earners have made more in the past 
four years than they could ever have 
dreamed of previously. 

And so we work under pressure. It 
is on the reception room for the zone 
offices serving the metropolitan area 
that pressure first converges; our 
suburban centers have not yet felt it 
so much. The supervisor of this room 
and his three girl receptionists provide 
the first agency contact. In recent 
months, it has been a rare day when he 
felt right about taking a full hour for 
lunch or a rest period. 

Visitors are conscious that they are 


not doing a good job of establishing 
eligibility. They often forego the home 
visit because of the emergent need of 
the client. Their schedules are upset 
and they use any shortcut they can. 
With the necessity of issuing so many 
disbursing orders from the office they 
do a sketchy verification of informa- 
tion. They cannot give enough time 
to any single client or dictate a satis- 
factory record. They are much more 
aware of widespread distress than they 
usually are. Resulting haste and vol- 
ume of work are felt in the accounting 
department from the writing of so 
many vouchers. The stenographic pool 


reflects the handling of so many 
records. 
The supervisors, too, have their 


share of strain. They must sign an 
alarming number of authorizations for 
assistance each day, and read work so 
quickly that they are not sure of 
accuracy either on their part or that 
of the visitors. They must give up the 
consultative side of supervision—con- 
ferences are neglected for there is not 
the time—but they must remain al- 
ways available for quick decisions, 
hasty reassurance. While the harsh 
necessity for immediate action develops 
a worker, a supervisor feels that it is 
not fair to the worker to operate en- 
tirely without the more deliberately 
constructive practice of the regular 
conference. 


Problems of Visitors 


Even the strongest, most skillful, 
well-adjusted worker cannot avoid 
fatigue and frustration under continu- 
ous pressure. This fact imposes an 
added problem on administration of 
the agency. Supervisor, personnel as- 
sistant, and administrator must keep 
themselves aware of the dynamics of 
this situation. A visitor’s work must be 
evaluated with these facts in mind. We 
must recognize that the strain we feel 
is secondhand and therefore softened. 

Visitors listen firsthand to stories 
of need, see close-up the depressing 
picture of down-at-the-heel groups so 
reminiscent of the middle 1930's that 
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it is frightening. They must, because 
of the limitations placed by law on a 
public agency, refuse aid frequently 
when their best judgment tells them 
need exists. On the other hand, some- 
times they may be dealing with a man 
who is technically eligible, but for 
whom, perhaps, it is not the most con- 
structive thing to ease the road so 
quickly, since past history shows him 
dependent when something is to be 
gained easily by dependence, but able 
to rustle up work if left to himself. 

In times of stress and suffering, the 
visitor must give more thought to the 
individuals who make up her case load. 
Their very numbers and vocal help- 
lessness force this attention upon her. 
Similarly, the supervisor and the ad- 
ministrator must focus more attention 
on the visitor. Inherent in the respon- 
sibility of the supervisory function is 
this obligation to smooth the visitor’s 
path as far as possible. This does not 
mean over-protection but it does mean 
a cooperative relationship wherein the 
visitor may feel free to discuss with 
her supervisor any stumbling-block to 
efficient and satisfactory performance. 

There must be no fear, personality 
blocking or reticence. She must have 
confidence that her problems will com- 
mand respect. They may not be real 
and perhaps they can be dissolved by 
talking them out in conference. If they 
are material and have to do with the 
work setting, the supervisor should 
take an active role in manipulating en- 
vironmental factors to better them, if 
possible. Certainly, when changes are 
necessary we must now, more than 
ever before, attempt to suit the job to 
the worker. We must not, for in- 
stance, request a worker who does not 
own a car to take charge of a widely 
scattered suburban area, especially if 
thére is available a person with a car. 
If one is willing to study a situation 
closely enough it is usually possible to 
avoid glaringly bad assignments. 


Damage in Poor Planning 


Such assignments result in unhappi- 
ness, slowing of work, lessening of 
quality of performance, and often in 
resignation of valuable workers, and 
we are not yet far enough away from 
V-J Day to feel that many good work- 
ers are available. Since the normal 
channels of recruiting personnel have 
vielded so little, even with an im- 
proved merit system, our state and 
county personnel offices have resorted 
to advertising in the public press for 
social workers. Even this has afforded 
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little results. So we cannot look upon 
the loss of even a fairly good visitor as 
anything but disturbing. 

Aside from such practical considera- 
tions, there is the necessity to plan 
assignments and_ reassignments, 1n 
these days of increased pressure, so 
that insofar as possible there is no 
damage to the person involved, and 
every effort is made to conserve her 
skills and security. 

A visitor who had served four years 
on the staff of a public agency, was 
recently faced with a_ reassignment 
which represented to her an impossible 
situation. During her four years ex- 
perience she had grown, by dint of 
careful and thoughtful supervision, 
from a rather insecure, not too well 
organized person to the point where 
she was able to handle a large case 
load in a responsible, orderly fashion. 

Several months previous to her 
abrupt reassignment, she had _ been 
given, after careful preparation, a new 
type of case load, involving more 
varied family groups and embracing all 
the categories of aid. She had wel- 
comed this opportunity and gone about 
organizing the job with zest. Her 
territory was suburban, which meant 
that visits had to be timed in relation 
to transportation, and that there were 
some inconveniences during the rainy 
and windy seasons. The stimulus of a 
job well done in spite of difficulties 
was a heady tonic to her, and the 
supervisor felt that she was steadily de- 
veloping into a valuable person. 

The agency in question has several 
zone offices which serve the entire city 
and county on a geographical basis. 
For administrative reasons it was sud- 
denly decided to change the zone 
boundaries, so that the territory coy- 
ered by the visitor was shifted to an 
outlying zone. The move was made 
more quickly than is usual in an agency 
of this kind, and the worker was not 
consulted until two days before the 
change was to take place. 

Assignment to the new zone office 
meant that this worker would now 
spend an hour riding from her home 
to the office, twice the time it had 
taken to reach the former office. From 
the zone office to the territory it was 
another hour’s ride, with three bus 
changes. She was not able to buy a 
car; and, for family reasons, she 
needed to be sure of arriving home at 
a definite hour in the early evening. 

When the worker objected to the 
proposed plan and asked for a case 
load in a section of the city which was 


more conveniently located, her request 
was refused and she was accused of 
not showing loyalty to the agency or 
consideration for her clients. The 
latter was particularly damaging, 
since she felt her obligation to her 
clients’ genuinely and keenly. Her 
supervisor’s attempt to point out the 
hazards for the worker in placing these 
additional strains on her brought no 
change in the point of view of the ad- 
ministrative staff whose responsibility 
it was to make reassignments. 

During the first week of the new 
assignment, the worker was absent 
three days because of illness, although 
previously she had had a perfect health 
record. She was frank to say that she 
knew she had caught her cold because 
she had become so tired and discour- 
aged. ‘Though she recognized the 
psychosomatic factor in her discomfort, 
she seemed unable to handle it. 

This is by no means an isolated in- 
stance in this postwar adjustment 
period. It may be expedient to make 
moves such as the one described, on 
an emergency basis, but they should 
still be well planned. Expedience 
should not be allowed to take prece- 
dence over good personnel practice. 


The Intelligent Approach 


We require visitors to study case- 
work. They attend classes at the uni- 
versity, read literature in the field, and 
attempt to handle their cases according 
to the best accepted tenets of casework 
with individuals. Casework has to do 
with the dignity of the individual and 
is not, as every visitor knows, merely 
a technique which one must learn to 
use in dealing with clients. It is basic 
to an understanding of human nature 
and should not be confined to the 
classroom or the field. It is inherent in 
each intelligent individual’s approach 
to other people. 

Every worker has a right to expect 
acceptance from agency supervisors 
and administrators. Requests cannot 
all be granted but they should be 
received with dignity, given considera- 
tion and if impossible to grant, re- 
fusals should be well interpreted. 

This visitor may work through her 
present difficulty, arrange her life to 
make it feasible to continue on the job. 
On the other hand she may quit, as 
there are other opportunities of em- 
ployment in this same city which she 
might secure. In any case the agency 
has trouble. It either loses a good. 
worker or it damages her and keeps 
her on, receiving from her, at least for 
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a time, a quality ot work which is 
not of the best and far below her 
capacity. In the case of a person such 
as this visitor, who by painstaking 
work on her own part and concen- 
trated efforts from a supervisor, had 
progressed from painful _ self-efface- 
ment to effective independence, the 
destructive results seem very obvious. 


The Human Touch 


The ultimate goal under the law of 
a public, tax-supported social agency 
is good service to the client. Since serv- 
ice in this instance consists of the 
issuance, as constructively as possible, 
of cash grants or other means of secur- 
ing food, shelter, and further necessi- 


Don't Forget 
& 


The director of the New York 
School of Social Work recently re- 
marked that its students came from 
nearly every state in the Union. It is 
not where students come from but 
where they go that counts. At the pres- 
ent time they do not go to rural areas. 

Driving over rough country roads 
in an old jalopy in all kinds of weather 
isn’t as easy as traveling by rapid tran- 
sit. Evenings in a dingy rooming house 
where one’s every act is scrutinized by 
the landlady and all the neighbors, 
aren’t as pleasant as those based from a 
metropolitan apartment, with plenty of 
amusement and freedom to do as one 
pleases outside of working hours. 

Low salaries reflect the low esteem 
in which social work is held in many 
sections of the country. Under the 
Arkansas merit system, for example. 
the salary of a typist ranges from $85 
to $105 a month, of a telephone oper- 
ator from $90 to $110, and that of 
a senior stenographer from $110 to 
$130. The range of a visitor’s salary is 
from $100 to $120 a month. But 
although clerical positions pay as much 
or more than the visitor’s positions, 
educational qualifications are lower. A 
typist, clerk, or stenographer calls for 
graduation from a standard four-year 
high school, for which can be substi- 
tuted a maximum of two years’ suc- 
cessful full time employment. A visitor 
must be a high school graduate with 
two years of college, for which can be 
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ules of existence, this function may be 
simply stated as ‘getting the money 
to the client.” 

Everything within the agency is 
designed with this in mind. Each 
process leads to this end. Good filing 
systems, efficient stenographic service, 
clear and useful recordings, adequate 
social service exchange clearance, a 
workable reception desk, good tele- 
phone service all have their part. But 
they would be worthless if there were 
not personnel to operate them. In the 
last analysis, just as the success of an 
army is said to be dependent on a good 


infantry, the success of a public 
agency depends upon the visitors. They 
must meet and also maintain cer- 


tain standards or everything will stop, 

The visitor has her standards and in 
order to maintain them she must keep 
up her equipment. Essential to this is 
a measure of satisfaction on the job. 
It would seem that the obligation of 
supervisor, personnel assistant, and ad- 
ministrator would be to contribute to 
this satisfaction as much as possible. 
There are times when it is necessary 
to do certain things that threaten this 
satisfaction. The exigencies of opera- 
tion in times of stress sometimes force 
an occasional unwise or unfavorable 
decision. This disagreeable fact we can 
accept but let us not, in acceding to 
the demands of the moment, lose our 
human touch. 


Your Country Cousin 


A plan to remedy some difficulties hampering rural social 


work—by MATTIE CAL MAXTED, University of Arkansas. 


substituted a maximum of two years 
successful employment. 

City pastures are greener than this. 
The postwar prospects are for even 
more lush browsing grounds. Graduate 
trained social workers would be less 
than human if they turned instead to 
the dry stubble of many rural areas. 


Strange Animal 


Like his city cousin, the farmer 
must have a pretty clear idea of what 
social work is if he is ever to give his 
support to a state plan to employ a 
sufficient number of competent, well 
trained social workers. He does not 
now have a clear idea. Social work 
itself was just beginning to understand 
how valuable a person a social worker 
might be, and something of the kind of 
training she needed, when along came 
the depression. Almost overnight there 
was need for thousands of workers and 
only a handful with training available. 
Men and women on the farms in many 
parts of the country had not the faint- 
est idea of what the creature called a 
social worker was supposed to do. 

What they’ve seen in the interven- 
ing years hasn’t helped them much. In 
the first rush, people desperately in 
need of work and willing to tackle 
anything, were given jobs and then 
classified as “social workers.’’ Appli- 
cants emphasized their need for a job, 
not their qualifications. People got the 
idea that any one with a kind heart 


and common sense could do social 
work and that, if necessary, the com- 
mon sense could be omitted. 

Many in the rural states started 
their thinking about social workers in 
the same terms as did the clergyman 
who wrote to Mary Richmond in 
1897. “You ask me,” he stated, “what 
qualifications Miss Jane Smith has 
for the position of agent of the Charity 
Organization Society. She is a most 
estimable lady and the sole support of . 
a widowed mother. It would be a real 
charity to give her a job.”’ Or in terms 
of public approval for the person who 
was “employed to distribute relief be- 
cause he had failed in the grocery busi- 
ness.” 

Since then we have given the man 
on the farm little more that is definite 
and understandable about the achieve- 
ments he can expect from the social 
worker. He wants to know what the 
social worker did for the Jones fam- 
ily? She is untrained in most of our 
rural states, and often her net accom- 
plishment was to raise taxes so that the 
Jones family could have three more 
babies for the public to support. Al- 
though salaries are low, many social 
workers are actually overpaid in terms 
of their training and the quality of 
their work. At the present time, one 
third of the visitors in the state depart- 
ment of public welfare in one south- 
ern state have a high school education 
or less, only six are college graduates, 
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and none with any social work training. 

Or the man on the farm may be 
curious enough to want to know what 
a trained worker could do for the 
Jones family. And every trained social 
worker knows the vicious circle started 
by that question. What she can do de- 
pends to a considerable extent on the 
resources available in the state and the 
community. These -resources do not 
come into being until there is a suf- 
ficient demand for them. Such a de- 
mand cannot be created until there are 
some trained social workers competent 
to demonstrate their use. And so it 
goes. Mr. Public is so confused that he 
decides that he can get on a while 
longer without these newfangled ideas. 

Suitable undergraduate training 
courses in our state universities and 
colleges is certainly one practical way 
to break this vicious circle. In many of 
our rural states I believe that under- 
graduate departments of social work 
are worthwhile even if they never pro- 
duced a single professional! social work- 
er. They serve almost automatically to 
develop understanding and leadership 
among young people who will some 
day be influential in the state as teach- 
ers, doctors, lawyers, ministers, house- 
wives, and businessmen. These can be 
our future social worker interpreters, 
more effective because they are not 
paid social workers. 

Over and over, students after a few 
weeks of undergraduate study com- 
ment that they never knew there was 
so much to learn about social work. 
They say: ‘Why, the welfare director 
in our county is an old man who can 
scarcely read”; or, “There is an old 
lady who sits in the office and gives out 
a few grocery orders.” During the 
summer terms when the classes are 
composed chiefly of teachers, school 
superintendents, and principals, they 
repeatedly say: “I never realized what 
a wide variety of activities social work 
embraced”; or, “I did not know that 
anyone could do anything about such 
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conditions. I supposed they just ex- 
isted. When I get back to my county | 
intend to see that we get a trained so- 
cial worker.” 

In other ways, undergraduate train- 
ing can help a state “pull itself up by 
its own bootstraps.” While, as time 
goes on, a few highly trained workers 
from other schools may be enticed to 
come for supervisory positions, the be- 
ginnings of the professional achieve- 
ment needed to build respect and sup- 
port must come from the present staff 
workers. A large percentage of them 
now feel that the standards set fo: 
graduate trained personnel are far be- 
yond their reach. One result is to stifle 
ambition for any improvement. The 
pace set by undergraduate depart- 
ments, on the other hand, is not su 
unattainable. Facilities are nearer at 
hand. Of staff members who are en- 
couraged to begin their training in this 
way, many will finish and get their de- 
gree and a few will go on to graduate 
training elsewhere. 


States Are Different 


Even though it is “undergraduate” 
rather than “graduate,” training with- 
in a state for positions in the state has 
certain practical advantages. The stu- 
dent learns about state conditions, 
problems, personnel, laws, and re- 
sources, with a detail that could not be 
the case in a school located elsewhere. 
Administrators often complain that 
workers from the graduate schools lo- 
cated in large cities are intole:ant of 
the conditions which they find in states 
with few resources and make less ef- 
fort to use the facilities that are avail- 
able. Initial training in state colleges 
and universities also opens up possibil- 
ities for employment and advancement 
within the state itself, even though 
students have gone on for graduate 
training elsewhere. Thus the home 
state has a better chance of keeping the 
“cream of the crop.” 

Nor does my experience bear out the 


objection so frequently heard, that un- 
dergraduate training lowers the pro- 
fessional sights of its recipients. Of 
eight graduates from one southern uni- 
versity’s department of social welfare 
who went on to take training in a 
graduate school, seven probably would 
not have gone except for the interest 
created by their undergraduate courses. 
We need not fear that the concept of 
high professional quality will be under- 
mined by those who have even a little 
professional training. Rather we 
should fear those who have had no 
training at all and who do not know 
that any is necessary. 

Too often, we who advocate under- 
graduate training are made to feel that 
we are arguing for less training. But 
the fact is that, in great sections of our 
country, a high percentage of the 
people occupying positions classified as 
social work have had little or no train- 
ing. My plea is for more training for 
these people and-for these positions. 

No profession makes progress by 
training a group of workers by some 
theoretical standard, and then trying 
to find something for them to do. 
Rather, progress comes from the re- 
verse process. A job needs to be done. 
Someone tries to do it as best he can. 
Gradually it becomes apparent that 
some particular kind of training will 
help a person to do a better job. Thus 
a profession grows—out of the realities 
of the experience of its practitioners. 

Because of the great expansion of 
the Thirties, the graduate schools are 
now remote from great blocks of these 
practitioners. The undergraduate 
school makes it possible for many of 
them to improve themselves, and it can 
serve as a recruiting station for new 
workers. And in our rural states par- 
ticularly, it can help break the vicious 
circle of poor work and meager funds 
by leavening the lump of ignorance 
and misinformation about what a so- 
cial worker can do to help people with 
their problems. 
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“Things Don't Change in a Day 


2 


The new child welfare worker did a lot against great 


odds; but for Jimmy, it was “too little and too late.” 


Mary Adams pulled the car to 

a stop at the side of the highway and 
with the palm of her hand wiped the 
mist from the inside of the windshield. 
She drew a small piece of paper from 
the manila folder lying on the seat 
beside her and read again the neat pre- 
cise handwriting. . . . James Harkins, 
age 12, Old River Road. Absent Oc- 
tober 3, 4, 5. Lazy, inattentive, poor 
student, habitually absent. Can't some- 
thing be done? Signed ... Ada G. 
Hawksworth. She tucked the paper 
back in the folder, pressed her nose 
against the cold windowpane and 
peered out through the lashing rain. 
She had never been out in this end 
of the valley before. She was new to 
Carrville, and so was her job—Child 
Welfare Worker and Supervisor of 
Attendance. It was a fine sounding 
title—too fine, perhaps. There had 
been a definite challenge in the atti- 
tude of the businessmen on the school 
board when they called her in to offer 
her the appointment. It was evident 
that most of them saw no need for a 
young idealistic social worker with 
“newfangled” ideas on how to handle 
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kids. These kids were just tough and 
hard to manage. Let the “hookey cop” 
scare the tar out of them. But quiet, 
determined Mr. McComas, superin- 
tendent of schools and head of the 
board, had another point of view. 

From the directions given at the 
school she couldn’t be very far from 
the road. She turned the wheels of the 
car back onto the highway. The dreary 
rain fell in a steady drizzle. A big 
billboard loomed ahead and she read 
automatically as it flicked by... “You 
Are Now In BeEAutTiFuL RICH 
FLtores VALLEY HOME OF THE 
Wortp’s Larcest FINEST AND BEST 
AppLes. Sponsored by the Catt- 
FORNIA APPLE GROWER’S ASSN.” 

She turned on to a narrow dirt road 
flanked on either side by well kept 
orchards. Row upon row of vigorous 
apple trees, with deep green foliage 
and laden with fruit, grew neatly 
spaced in the fertile dark loam. Stacked 
at the end of every other row were 
empty crates and boxes full to the 
brim with apples, while a few partially 
filled pails stood here and there under 
the trees. Some old jalopies and bat- 


tered Model IT Fords were parked at 
one spot off the road. Men and women 
in overalls and sweaters, seeking shel- 
ter from the sudden downpour, hud- 
dled in the back seats of the cars, 
looking at her with dull indifference as 
she drove by. 

A mile or so farther on, the rnad 
curved through a barren stretch of 
sand, following a broad, dry river- 
bed. There were no houses in sight, 
but at the blind end of the road near 
a clump of scraggly willows, three 
water-soaked tents squatted in the rain. 
She parked the car and, picking her 
way through the slushy mud, crossed 
to the last tent in the row. 

“Mrs. Harkins,” she called, stand- 
img before the canvas flap which 
served as a door to the rectangular 
tent. 

The rain dripped down the back of 
her neck. She drew up her coat collar 
and fastened the button. 

“Mrs. Harkins,” she called more 
insistently. 

Her shoes were wet and her feet 
felt damp and cold. 

“Jimmy ... Jimmy Harkins, are 
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you there?” she cried, more loudly. 

There was a stirring inside. A small 
corner of the flap was pulled back and 
a pair of large, dark eyes peered sus- 
piciously out. 

“Jimmy, is that you? Please let me 
in. I’m from your school.” 

The dark eyes receded from the 
crack and the flap dropped limply open. 
Mary Adams stooped and stepped_in- 
side. A small slight boy, looking no 
more than nine or ten, dressed in faded 
dirty pants and a sleazy blue shirt, 
with the wide anxious eyes of an ani- 
mal at bay, backed slowly down the 
tent. 

“Y’m not Jimmy,’ he said in a 
flat, troubled voice. “Nobody ever calls 
me Jimmy. Just James.” 

“Well, James. I’m Miss Adams. |! 
don’t suppose you know me,” she re- 
plied pleasantly, “I’m new at you 
school. I came to see if you were sick 
because you haven’t been to school 
lately.” 

“T thought you were the hookey cop 
when you drove up,” he said slowly, 
hostilely. 

She smiled. ““No, I only came be- 
cause I thought I might be able to 
help you get to school. I’m no police- 
man.” 

He sat cautiously down on the rim 
of the cot which stretched across the 
rear of the tent, but his brown eyes, 
in his pale thin face with its high 
cheek bones and broad forehead, re- 
mained fixed on her suspiciously. 

“May I sit down so that we can 
talk?’ she asked, sinking on to the 
rickety double bed crowded up at 
right angles to the cot upon which he 
sat. 

“Sure, if you want,’ he mumbled, 
dropping his eyes uncomfortably. His 
thin, frail, almost transparent hands 
plucked at a button on his shirt, twist- 
ing it round and round. 

“Your mother is not at home,” 
Mary Adams ventured. 

“No, she’s out pickin’ with my step- 
dad and my brother, Steve. They don’t 
come home till dark mostly.” 

“Well, they ought to be coming 
back soon. It doesn’t look as if the 
rain will let up,” she said cheerfully. 

“They'll pick if they can. We need 
the money,” he said in a low voice, 
swinging one leg back and forth ner- 
vously, his thin bare ankles protruding 
from the top of a clumsy worn shoe 
which seemed three sizes too big for 
him. 

“Wish I could work, too,” he added 
thoughtfully, gazing down at the 
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small hole in the bottom of his shoe. 

The rain beat steadily on the peaked 
roof of the tent. At the bottom of the 
tent, where the pegs were driven into 
the ground, tiny rivulets of water 
trickled under the canvas and seeped 
into the dirt floor. Suddenly he broke 
into a spasm of dry rasping coughing, 
hunching forward, his narrow shoul- 
ders racking convulsively. 

“Do you have a cold, Jimmy?” 

“No, ma’am; I jest cough some 
times,” he gasped. Catching his breath 
and steadying himself, he looked at her 


Fs 


appraisingly. His face clouded — sul- 
lenly. 

“T hate school,” he burst out, “wish 
1 never had to go.” 

“Why do you feel that way, Jim- 
my ?” 

“O, I don’ know . . . the fellas pick 
on me al! the time...call me ‘Bones’ 
‘cause I’m so skinny . . . I sure wish 
I could lick ’em. . . . They put me 
back a grade when we came from Mo- 
desto . . . and Miss Hawksworth said 
... Haltingly, inarticulately, he went 
on and on... . 

The next morning early, Mary Ad- 
ams was at her desk in the grammar 
school, tapping out reports and _ rec- 
ommendations to the teachers on her 
work of the day before. As she 
thumbed through a pile of slips, her 
eye fell upon the words . . . “lazy, in- 


attentive, poor student, habitually ab-. 


sent. Can’t something be done? .. . 
signed Ada G. Hawksworth.” She 
sighed and shook her head. That was 
a big order. There were many things 
she could and would do. But, when 
all was said and done, would they be 
enough? Jimmy’s wan, troubled little 
face wavered before her. She squared 
her shoulders and climbed the stairs 
to Miss Hawksworth’s classroom. — 
The children were just trooping in 
to take their places. Jimmy, with a big 


smudge across one cheek, wearing 4 
pair of patched unironed overalls, 
sidled past her, giving her a furtive 


anxious glance, as he took his seat in | 


the last row. Miss Adams motioned 
for Miss Hawksworth to step out into 
the cloakroom. 


“Td like to speak to you about Jim- 


my,” she began agreeably. 
“James? ... James Harkins is one 


i 


of my worst pupils—lazy, indifferent.” 


“Ign’t it possible,” asked Miss Ad- 
ams, “that James may not be well? 
He’s so thin and small—looks under- 


t 
i 


nourished. And do you think his hear- — 
ing is all right? He says sometimes he _ 


doesn’t hear what you say. Have you 


ever seen where he lives, Miss Hawks- _ 


worth?” 
“No,” she snapped impatiently, 
‘somewhere out on River Road. He’s 


one of those migrant children. We had | 


to keep him back a year, he’s moved 
around so much, and he isn’t going to 
get promoted this term unless he im- 
proves in a hurry. Looks as if we've 
got that family on our hands—been 
here three seasons already. That’s the 
trouble with those pickers. Come here 
once for the crops and just settle down. 
Know a good thing when they see it,” 
she laughed icily, “the classes are 
simply overcrowded now with those 
children.” 

Miss Adams repressed a 
‘James is discouraged, I think. He’s 
struggling against a lot of handicaps,” 
she said. “I'll try to find some doctor 
to examine him, then we'll know bet- 


sigh. 


ter what to expect of him. I do need . 


your help.” 

“Well, we'll see. I’ve been here a 
long time and you newcomers never 
understand the conditions here. I hope 
you're not wasting your time,” and her 
sharp jaw snapped shut. 

The noon bell sounded; doors flew 
open and instantly the quiet halls re- 
sounded with the murmur of voices, 
boisterous shouts, and the hurry and 
scurry of countless eager feet. Mary 
Adams cut across the school grounds 
by the left wing and threaded her way 
through the students laughing and 
jostling for position in the cafeteria 
line. 

“O, shucks, Tom, they’ve only got 
beef stew today,’ one boy called, 
straining to see the menu by the door. 

“Never mind. I’m hungry, get me 
that. ’ll be back,” a voice shouted in 
reply. 

A small boy was seated at the end 
of a long bench against the wall out- 
side the building. He was looking 
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away from the line, with an air of un- 
concern and munching a large apple, 
but one bare heel gouged out a deep 
hole in the dust as his foot swung 
nervously back and forth. Miss Adams 
walked toward him. 

“Hello there, Jimmy,” she said 
warmly. “Having your lunch?” 

He glanced up in surprise and a 
quick smile spread over his face. He 
nodded his head, beaming. “Yes,” he 
said shyly and looked down at the 
apple. 

That afternoon Mary Adams visited 
the superintendent in his office and 
quickly she poured forth the story of 
Jimmy. “Mr. McComas, he needs to 
have some kind of a small job which 
will bring him money and a feeling of 
accomplishing something. And he needs 
a good hot meal every day at school. 
Is there anyway we can arrange these 
things?” 

Mr. McComas’s round face grew 
grave. “Well now, I can see what you 
mean, Miss Adams. But the school 
board has voted no money for school 
lunches and jobs are hard to get now, 
even little jobs.” Noting the expression 
of deep concern on her face, he went 
on: “You mustn’t take these things 
too seriously. We have, as you know, 
hundreds of these children in our 
school system. We simply don’t have 
funds to help them all and, besides, I 
think you know the board does not feel 
they are our responsibility. Their par- 
ents come here and pay no taxes, 
nothing for the upkeep of the schools. 
I’m sorry really, because I like your 
approach to these problems. But we 
just have to go slowly, Miss Adams, 
things don’t change in a day.” 

However, Mary Adams would not 
take No for an answer. Each night 
she scanned the short column of Help 
Wanted ads in the paper; she inquired 
among the teachers if any needed a 
small boy to help at home in the gar- 
den; she phoned the Carrville Star to 
ask if there were a carrier route open; 
and, at last, when she heard that the 
janitor’s assistant was leaving town she 
hurried to the plant superintendent’s 
office in the high school to urge that 
Jimmy be given the job. 

When Jimmy was put to work 
sweeping out the halls after school at 
a couple of dollars a week, he went at 
it as if the entire maintenance of the 
school buildings depended upon his 
efforts. Sometimes in the crowded hall- 
ways, between classes, she would notice 
him stoop to pick up a paper carelessly 
tossed aside by a passing student. And 
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in the late afternoon she would come 
upon him in the silent halls, in a swirl 
of dust, sweeping down the stairs with 
a big broom, whistling softly to him- 
self. Some of the boys began to treat 
him with a new respect. 

“Gee, Bones, when’d yu get this 
job?” she heard one boy ask. 

“Oh, a while back,” he responded 
casually, and as an afterthought added, 
menacingly, ‘“‘my name’s not Bones. 
It’s Jimmy.” 

“O.K. then Jimmy. Don’t get sore.” 

On the afternoon he got his first 
small pay he stopped by her office to 
show it to her, pointing with satisfac- 
tion to his name—James Harkins— 
neatly typed on the official looking 
county check. They discussed how he 
could best spend it. He readily agreed 
that most of it should go for lunches 
in the cafeteria and suggested, himself, 
that he would like to save the balance 
until he had enough to buy a brand 
new pair of shoes—‘“just like Doug’s,” 
he added. 

But the cough grew steadily worse, 
and Miss Adams called several of the 
town’s prominent physicians. One was 
just leaving on a vacation; another 
was too busy with his private practice 
to take “‘outside”’ cases; another felt he 
was doing all the charity work he 


could do at the hospital. Finally, she 
reached one who replied understand- 
ingly: ‘Bring the boy up. I'll be glad 
to check him over.” 

Jimmy’s dark eyes grew round with 
apprehension when she told him of the 
visit to the doctor, but he went quietly 
with her the next day and sat solemn- 
faced in the doctor’s modest waiting 
room. Two days later the doctor re- 
ported: 

‘Js malnutrition: .. cot Nery 
well developed physically . . . under- 
sized .. . a temporary impediment to 
his hearing which can be taken care 
of. The X-ray plates show a slight 
shadow on the left lung. Nothing to be 
alarmed about at present, but he 
should have adequate rest, good food, 
and be dressed warmly, and sleep in a 
warm, dry, well-ventilated room at 
rig ite, meete 

That evening, Miss Adams drove 
out along the highway for another talk 
with Mrs. Harkins. She found the 
family around the supper table. 

“To there, Mis’ Adams, come 
right on in,” Mrs. Harkins sang out 
loudly. “What brings you out this 
time of night?” 

“T wanted to talk with you,’ Miss 
Adams said and sank down on one of 
the beds. 

“Sure thing, soon as I scrape up 
these dishes. James, run on outside an’ 
see if that water’s het up on the stove 
yit.” 

Mr. Harkins leaned back, pulled 
out an old pipe and slowly stuffed it 
with tobacco. Steve got up, moved 
to the back of the tent and threw him- 
self wearily on the double bed. 

“Been a long day,” he said. 

Wiping her hands on a big apron, 
Mrs. Harkins pushed her gray hair off 
her forehead and sank down heavily 
on the cot beside Mary Adams. 

“Mrs. Harkins,” Miss Adams be- 
gan, “Jimmy told you that we had 
arraigned for him to see a doctor. 
didn’t he?” 

Mrs. Harkins lifted her weather- 


beaten wrinkled face: “Yes ... Yes 
he tole me.” 
“The doctor says,’ Miss Adams 


went on, “that Jimmy needs special 
care for a while. Good food and a 
place to live that’s warm and dry.” 

Mrs. Harkins looked up quickly, the 
flickering light of the kerosene lamp 
casting deep shadows on her careworn 
face. She reached over and gripped 
Miss Adam’s knee. 

“There ain’t nothin’ wrong with 
him, is there?” she said fiercely. 
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“No, nothing serious—his cough.” 
And Miss Adams explained what the 
doctor had said. “So you see,” she con- 
cluded, “if it is at all possible you 
should move from this tent.” 

Mrs. Harkins’s eyes traveled across 
the dimly lit tent and rested upon her 
husband’s rugged, lined face. He 
looked at her steadily. 

‘We ain’t got a chance,” she said 
slowly. ‘““The season’s jest about over. 
Steve got laid off today, and we're 
sure t’ git it—maybe this week, maybe 
next. We ain’t got a chance.” 

But Mary Adams left more deter- 
mined than ever. There must be a 
way. She searched the town for some 
very cheap house in which the Har- 
kins could live. But nowhere did she 
find a landlord so poor or so charitable 
that he was willing to take a chance 
on renting to a family “working the 
apples.” 

The indifferent, bleary eyed manager 
ot the old migrant camp on the out- 
skirts of town, with its little square 
wooden cubicles crowded together in 
a dusty open lot, merely eyed her 
coldly and shook his head when she 
asked if he had any vacancies. 

In the weeks which followed, 
Jimmy kept at his job faithfully and 
managed with her help to buy a good 
wool jacket and pair of corduroy 
trousers. He looked very nice when he 
lined up with his classmates to march 
down the aisle to take a special part in 
the “Fhanksgiving exercises, his head 
held high, a new look of confidence 
and serious intent on his boyish face. 


Even his health seemed better with 
the tonic the doctor had given him. 
He had put on a few pounds, the 
hollows in his cheeks filled out a bit 
and he did not cough quite so much. 

Coming into her office late one 
November afternoon after her last 
call, she found a note’ propped up on 
the roll of her typewriter. “Dear Miss 
Adams,” it read, “I just wanted to 
tell you that Miss Hawksworth says 
I’m going to get promoted hurrah, and 
Doug asked me over to shoot marbles 
at his house Saturday. Jimmy.” 

An air of expectancy hung over the 
school the last few days before 
Thanksgiving. The children talked 
eagerly among themselves of how they 
would spend their holiday, of visits 
they were to make to grandparents 
and relatives, of the family gatherings 
planned round their tables on Thanks- 
giving Day. 

Classroom walls -were decorated 
with bright pictures of the Pilgrim 
fathers clipped from magazines, and 
fat turkey gobblers were hung on the 
molding above the blackboard in their 
rooms. A large horn of plenty spilling 
forth luscious red apples and oranges, 
vellow squash and pumpkins, was 
artistically arranged on the hall table 
by one of the teachers. As if in keep- 
ing with the spirit of the season, the 
cold winter weather had set in and a 
biting wind blew across the valley 
carrying with it a driving rain which 
did not let up for several days. On the 
last day of school, Miss Adams was 
hurrying through the hall when she 
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heard Miss Hawksworth calling her. 

“Oh, Miss Adams,” she said, “I’ve 
been so busy I forgot to let you know 
that James has been absent for the past 
three days. He’s been so regular lately 
I can’t imagine what’s happened.” 

Mary Adams quickly threw her coat 
over her shoulders and, dodging across 
the muddy playground, went at once 
to her car. The rain gushed down over 
the windshield and little crystals of 
hail glanced off the hood and fenders 
of the car. 

The turn-off through orchards was 
slippery with mud, and water stood in 
the tracks along the road. On the flat, 
bleak riverbed the tents stood drenched 
and dejected in the rain. She stopped 
the car abruptly, jerked on the brake, 


and hurried across the road. She 
paused before the tent. 
“Jimmy,” she called loudly, 


“Jimmy.” 

There was a faint stirring inside. 
She pulled back the flap and stepped 
through. In a welter of damp, tattered 
quilts, Jimmy lay on the cot at the 
back of the tent, only his tousled head 
and dark eyes peeping out. His face 
was flushed and beads of perspiration 
stood out on his forehead. 

“Jimmy, Jimmy,” she cried. “How 
long have you been sick?” 

His big, feverish eyes turned up: to- 
ward her. “I thought you'd come,” he 
murmured. 

“Your mother, 


Jimmy? Where is 
your mother?” 


‘His breathing was heavy and 
labored. “She . . . they went with the 
Wilsons coupla days work in 


Salinas.” He coughed, closing his eyes 


and pressing his small hand sharply to 


-his chest. “I stayed:-I . . Tes. didn’t 


wanna stay ’way from school.” 

Quickly she picked up a quilt and 
wrapped it about him. “I’m going to 
take you to a hospital,” she said. “Put 
your arm over*my shoulder, I think I 
can carry you.” 

The hours passed. The sky bright- 
ened dully outside. A nurse came in 
and snapped off the light. Then the 
door opened and the doctor came in 
and stood looking at her soberly. 

“He is still in a coma. He will not 


‘regain consciousness. Would you like 


to Pigers 

She rose stiffly and shook her head. 
Unseeing, she opened the door and 
moved down the hallway. On the 
stone steps outside she stopped, staring 
out over the valley which lay rich and 
abundant in the early dawn of 
Thanksgiving Day. 
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Good Intent Is Not Kknough 


How one state uncovered the truth about unfair commitments, 


reported by DOROTHY DURLING, court clinic psychologist. 


The judgments of psycholo- 
gists, psychiatrists, and judicial person- 
nel about offenders against the law— 
usually made in good faith—may be 
very fallible indeed. Social workers are 
sometimes not sufficiently aware of this 
to protect their clients from unjust 
commitment. 

Although such incidents occur every- 
where, usually without publicity, in 
Massachusetts in the spring of 1946 
a particular chain of circumstances 
turned the spotlight on a group classi- 
fied as defective delinquents. Though 
these people had been committed for 
life, it was revealed that many of them 
were really not mentally defective 
either by I.Q. or social criteria, and 
that given proper treatment, they could 
be safely paroled to the community. 

One girl who had been so classified 
became the subject of debate in the 
Massachusetts State Parole Board, 
precipitating the resignation, in pro- 
test, of a prominent board member. 
Encouraged—or so many believed—by 
the ensuing publicity, the men prison- 
ers at the Charlestown State Prison re- 
belled, and this led in turn to a state- 
wide investigation of prisons, paroles, 
and the laws governing defective de- 
linquents in particular. As a result, 
Lewis E. Lawes, formerly warden of 
Sing Sing Prison, was invited to make 
a survey of thé tangled situation and 
report to the governor. 

The offender in question was a girl 
whose “crime” was giving birth to an 
illegitimate child, and who had been 
recommended for parole to her own 
mother by the staff of the reformatory. 
This girl had been committed at an 
earlier time to a state school for the 
feebleminded. She was released from 
the school when it was established 
there that she was not mentally defec- 
tive. However, when she became preg- 
nant, she was classified as a defective 
delinquent and sent to the reformatory 
to remain there at the discretion of the 
parole board. Even though the staff 
twice recommended parole to her own 
mother, it was refused. It was in pro- 
test against this refusal, which came 
as a climax to a long series of allegedly 
severe decisions, that the parole board 
member resigned. 
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When a Boston newspaper asked the 
former chairman of the board for an 
opinion, he supported the stand of the 
resigning member, and added: ‘‘Often- 
times motherhood will give a woman 
an urge to respectable living, even 
though the child is illegitimate... . To 
condemn such a woman perpetually by 
refusing recommendation for parole 
made by an experienced and extremely 
able staff . . . seems to me ill advised.” 


Doubtful Diagnosis 

Once classified as defective delin- 
quents—sometimes without even the 
doubtful protection of a mental test— 
these young people have been at the 
mercy of courts and parole boards 
without time limit. About four years 
ago, following enactment of some new 
legislation in their behalf, some of 
them were transferred to other institu- 
tions, given new examinations, and 
subsequently paroled, thus raising the 
gravest doubts about the diagnosis 
which disposed of their cases in the 
first place. 

Of the boys so transferred, a Boston 
newspaper quoted a superintendent of 
a Massachusetts institution as saying: 
“Most of these kids never committed 
any crime and certainly nothing which 
justifies their being locked up for life.” 
He stated, according to the press re- 
port, that since the first group of de- 
fective delinquents had been trans- 
ferred there four years ago, he had 
paroled 87 out of 185, and of the 87 
fewer than 12 had been returned for 
violation of parole, and those were for 
minor violations. 

The governor’s commission, report- 
ing on June 5 of this year, urged re- 
vision of the laws governing defective 
delinquents, and added the comment: 
‘““. . In numerous cases, children and 
women have been confined as defective 
delinquents with no hope of release, 
for minor misdemeanors and .. . in 
some instances the children who were 
merely disobedient were classified as de- 
fective delinquents and placed in con- 
finement for life terms in accord with 
the law as it now stands.” 

After twenty years experience as a 
clinic psychologist, the writer knows 
that the planning and operation of 


clinics is often not wise nor imagina- 
tive enough in terms of human values. 
Recently two girls about nineteen years 
old, charged with sex delinquencies, 
were brought into the courtrooms 
where three examiners were to see 
them. One of the girls had had no 
breakfast that morning, and was suf- 
fering from a copiously running cold. 
She was nervous and upset, and it was 
difficult to reassure her sufficiently to 
conduct the Stanford-Binet Intelli- 
gence Test which was to be given. The 
test was interrupted by a hurried trip 
to the washroom which she could reach 
only by going through a hall where her 
relatives were waiting, and this upset 
her again. When she finished the “‘in- 
telligence test,” she had to pass on im- 
mediately to other examiners for tests 
of reading, arithmetic, and _ other 
school subjects, a test of practical in- 
formation, and a physical examination. 
To expect anyone to display herself 
fairly under such conditions is ridicu- 
lous. Even as it was, both girls tested 
within the 70 to 80 I.Q. range, thus 
raising doubts about whether they 
could justly be classified as mental de- 
fectives. The social worker interested 
—doubtless at her wits’ end—wanted 
something done with the girls, and it 
seemed likely for a time that they 
would be sent to a state school for the 
feebleminded. The judge who heard 
the complaint refused to send them 
there but put them on probation. 


Laws Are Too Severe 

The present publicity about prisons 
began with some newspaper articles 
about a case at The Women’s Reform- 
atory. About half of the 400 women 
and girls imprisoned there are com- 
mitted for sex offenses, on a basis of 
laws whose severity seems truly in- 
credible. Massachusetts law provides 
five years for adultery, two years for 
fornication, two years for idle and dis- 
orderly conduct, two years for “lewd 
and lascivious conduct.” 

Mr. Lawes, in his report to the gov- 
ernor, spoke of the archaic ‘double 
standard” penal code, under which a 
woman convicted on a morals charge 
is treated as a felon, while the same 
offense in the man’s case is treated as 
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a misdemeanor. Surely there ts some- 
thing wrong with a system which up- 
holds the double standard to the extent 
of imprisoning a girl five years for 
adultery, and at the same time gives 
the man involved only two years. Dur- 
ing its 1946 session, the legislature con- 
sidered a bill to reduce the sentence for 
adultery from five years to two years. 
The proposed change was defeated, and 
the matter will again be introduced in 
the 1947 session. 

In the application of these laws 
there is no strong, sure policy and con- 
trol. One girl who is illegitimately 
pregnant will be taken care of at 
home, or by a social agency; another 
will be sentenced depending on chance, 
influence, and the particular inclina- 
tions of the judge who hears the com- 
plaint. The writer has noted that many 
reformatory girls have been from fam- 
ilies who had first come to the atten- 
tion of the authorities or welfare 
workers in some other way, such as a 
domestic fracas involving the police, or 
just a simple application for relief. 
One girl, whose “husband” had struck 
her grandfather in a quarrel, reported 
the incident to the police and the en- 
suing investigation revealed that the 
girl and her partner were united only 
by common-law marriage. Consequent- 


ly, the girl was sent to the reformatory 
on a morals charge. 

No one with a realistic sense of our 
common social life and its problems 
condones sex offenses. It is true that 
many of these girls need correction, re- 
straint, and training in the art of so- 
cial living. But the severity and in- 
equality of the present system is 
marked. Mr. Lawes recommended a 
special parole board to handle women’s 
cases, consisting of the institution’s 
superintendent, a psychiatrist, a physi- 
cian or teacher, and a social worker. 
While such a proposal is probably, as 
one observer commented, “too far 
reaching in terms of Massachusetts’ 
experience,” it recalls the current peno- 
logical theory which would take from 
the courts much of the power over of- 
fenders which they have had in the 
past and confer these on a_ special 
board made up of professional people. 


Unfair Penalty 


A factor which often influences a 
diagnosis or decision unduly is the 
mere fact that the subject has been im- 
prisoned or institutionalized before. 
Let us say that a girl has been sent to 
prison or an institution by reason of a 
mistake. Even so, this fact will militate 
against her in the minds of many 


Test for Democracy 


These last four crucial years of 
war have been a moral and political 
test for the United States, which, al- 
though spared the ravages of war on 
its own territory, awaited the rever- 
berations of events abroad with the 
same anxieties and same joys as those 
closer to the battlefields. These years 
have been also important as a test for 
American democracy and the validity 
of its melting pot theory. 

How has the country stood this test, 


considering the existing multiplicity — 


of peoples and the diversity of na- 
tionalities, languages and cultures on 
its soil? Has this diversity been a 
threat to the moral unity of the 
Republic or has it, on the contrary, 
added to its strength and helped the 
civic spirit triumph over these divi- 
sions? Has the cultural balance been 
more upset or has the democratic ideal 
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people so that, thereafter, a much 
heavier burden of proof that she can 
lead a useful life lies on her and her 
unlucky relatives. 

Even undeserved punishment can in- 
duce a feeling of guilt. The girl must 
not only rise above the immense dam- 
age to her self-confidence which results 
from the imprisonment, but thereafter 
must live up to higher standards of 
self-control, personal morality, and 
self-effacement than her critics them- 
selves ever try to attain. Mr. Lawes, 
in his report, mentioned the young girl 
parolee whose parole officer warned 
her landlady she “should be watched,” 
with the result that the landlady 
told the neighbors, and insisted on ac- 
companying the girl to church. 

Our society is apt to distinguish too 
starkly between those who have been 
forcibly detained behind walls and 
those who have not been, though their 
behavior may have been similar. 
Seldom are these unfortunate people. 
again accorded full human respect. But 
the place to take hold of this tangled 
web of injustices is at the beginning. 
Social workers, psychologists, psychia- 
trists, and judicial personnel must all 
sharpen their awareness and the tools 
of their trade to prevent incomplete 
diagnosis and unfair commitments. 


LENI CAHN discusses the civic role of the foreign-born vol- 


unteers in “a postwar world crying for international unity.” 


of interaction and integration received 
new stimulus through these critical 
vears? 

Most newcomers, even before they 
have sworn allegiance to the flag, are 
deeply aware of their obligation and 
eager to do their full share in making 
a reality of American ideals. They 
usually make every effort to become a 
part of this particular national culture, 
knowing very well that their personal 
and social future largely depends upon 
the degree of their assimilation. On 
the other hand, it must be admitted 
that the United States, although owing 
her very existence to those who come 
from foreign lands, has set up in- 
numerable barriers in order to prevent 
or at least prolong the process of in- 
tegration of the foreign-born. It takes 
a long time before the immigrant is 
permitted to develop a feeling of “be- 


longing,” of shedding the '‘foreigner”’ 
and of becoming an integral part of 
of the country of his choice. Sadly 
enough, some groups never “belong,” 
regardless of their efforts. 

The person who is in the position of 
having given up the old country but 
not yet being fully accepted by the new 
country, 1s subject to a two-way pull, 
which is difficult to bear in times of 
peace. Such a pull is infinitely worse 
in times of war, because the insecurity 
resulting from rejected attempts at 
integration find expression in an up- 
surge of nationalistic feeling and a 


stronger identification with — their 
former homeland. 
Despite this ambivalence, which 


existed during the war, it scarcely 
seems necessary to mention the loyal 
support which the various nationality 
groups have given to the war effort. 
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They have come to treasure the demo- 
cratic institutions of this country, and 
have shown themselves eager to de- 
fend them. Though widely differing in 
political opinions, in general they 
found themselves in agreement on the 


repudiation of Nazi doctrines of haté 


and on the urgency of relief action for 
its victims. 

For most nationality groups it was 
as natural and real to provide those 
who were, directly or indirectly, vic- 
tims of the war, with food and cloth- 
ing as it was for their men in active 
service to fight the aggressors in actual 
warfare. 


Meeting the Challenge 


Many foreign groups, for years, 
have supported and operated social 
agencies of their own, partly on a 
national, partly on a local basis, pro- 
viding with care and intelligence for 
their sick, homeless, orphaned and 
aged. After the outbreak of the war 
many of these agencies became the 
nucleus for foreign war relief work. 
The majority of these grew out of the 
federation of national lodges, benevo- 
lent societies, fraternal unions, sickness 
benefit societies, social clubs and others. 

Before the establishment of the 
President’s War Relief Control Board, 
there already existed eleven national 
agencies, organized for the purpose of 
foreign war relief work, to which an- 
other five were added later. Until 
1942 each agency was responsible for 
its own money raising campaigns. They 
organized house-to-house campaigns, 
knitted and sewed, collected and pro- 
cessed goods-in-kind, carried out their 
plans for shipment of supplies abroad, 
and established centers for foreign 
servicemen. 

Eager to do their-unmost in reliey- 
ing suffering and distress among their 
former countrymen, they organized 
bazaars, parties, exhibits, lectures, pres- 
entations of authentic films, and many 
other money raising devices. “They 
were enthusiastic, indefatigable and 
full of zest, with the result that 
millions of dollars and tremendous 
amounts of goods-in-kind could be sent 
abroad for relief purposes. 

In most instances, the work was 
done almost entirely on a nationality 
basis in which thousands of volunteers 


participated under the able leadership 


of foreign community leaders, who 
were experienced in civic and social 
activities, and displayed admirable re- 
sourcefulness and imagination. Many 
of their techniques have been ex- 
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emplary and have served as a spur to 
war relief work in the wider field. 

This spontaneous move was fol- 
lowed by the establishment of the 
President’s War Relief Control Board 
and the National War Fund, both of 
which were established in 1942 “for 
the purpose of controlling in the public 
interest charities for: foreign and 
domestic relief, rehabilitation, recon- 
struction and welfare arising from war 
created needs.” Consequently, all 
agencies, formerly absorbed with their 
own money raising campaigns, were 
asked to submit their sovereignty to 
that of the National War Fund and 
to reorganize their national committees 
for purposes of unified action. This 
further meant that instead of collect- 
ing goods and money independently, 
the foreign war relief agencies were 
requested to support the local War 
Chests in their annual campaigns, pro- 
portions of which in turn were allo- 
cated to their own relief projects ac- 
cording to a carefully established quota 
system. 

Nobody will disagree that the ef- 
forts made by the various war relief 
agencies before the establishment of 
the President’s War Relief Control 
Board were often conflicting and over- 
lapping, costly and wasteful in man- 
power and in funds. They had become 
a terrific strain upon the energies and 
resources of the public, without offer- 
ing any guarantee that the donations 
made would be spent wisely and go 
into the most desirable channels. Pro- 
tection of the public from solicitation 
from too many sources and establish- 
ment of strong leadership in war re- 
lief work had become an indisputable 
necessity. 


The Pro’s and Con’s 


In a survey recently made in San 
Francisco it was learned that during 
the war there were fourteen foreign 
war relief agencies registered with the 
President’s War Relief Control Board, 
eleven of which had already existed 
before the creation of the Board. In 
addition there were a number of other 
foreign war relief agencies which, for 
various reasons, had not become mem- 
ber agencies of the National War 
Fund. All these organizations, except 
British, Russian, and United China 
Relief, originally were organized on a 
nationality basis and made their ap- 
peals primarily to the people of their 
own minority group. 

British War Relief, from the start, 
had become a concern of a wider com- 


munity group because of the close re- 
lationship which existed between our 
two allied nations. Russian War Re- 
lief represented the merger of a series 
of Russian organizations which had 
been functioning independently. Con- 
sidering the cautious and often con- 
flicting attitudes of people towards the 
USSR, it was in the agency’s inter- 
est to have a broadly representative 
board, including both Americans and 
Russians. United China Relief, which 
also represented a merger of many 
Chinese agencies, had from the be- 
ginning the support of the American 
public at large which welcomed this 
opportunity for expressing its sympa- 
thy and compassion for the suffering 
people of China. 


Committee Participation 


While some of the San Francisco 
agencies were highly organized, others 
had set up unofficial committees and 
carried out their program in accord- 
ance with directives received from 
their national headquarters. Most 
agencies were represented on the state 
War Chest, either directly or through 
a state representative designated by 
national boards. The majority of agen 
cies worked with volunteers exclu 
sively. While British, Russian and 
United China Relief drew their volun 
teer forces from the public at large. 
the other agencies worked almost en- 
tirely with volunteers from their own 
colonies. However, all groups, withou 
exception, enjoyed the generous sup: 
port from the wider American citi- 
zenry which contributed to war relief 
work individually and in groups, as 
well as through its churches, colleges, 
and other organizations. 

The volunteers in foreign war relief 
work were engaged in a variety of 
activities, ranging from giving direct 
service to acting on their respective 
boards and committees where they 
carried administrative responsibilities. 
After the organization of the War 
Chest, it was found in San Francisco 
that many of the foreign war relief 
agencies were unable to see an organic 
relation existing between the Chest 
and their own organizations. 

As long as they worked indepen- 
dently, they knew that the money, 
collected within their own ranks and 
often under personal sacrifice, would 
be invested in a new canteen in 
France, a mobile kitchen in Greece, at 
ambulance in Belgium. This sense of 
affiliation with the receiving country 
disappeared almost completely after 
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the creation of the War Chest with 
which they were only loosely con- 
nected, They could not be reached by 
speakers’ bureaus, nor by the highly 
standardized publicity material which 
they were asked to distribute and 
which had been prepared by a hired 
publicity staff with which they had 
nothing in common. 


Little effort was made to reach the 
foreign groups at their roots and to 
explain to them directly the reasons 
for combined action and unified cam- 
paigns. In San Francisco it was found 
that there existed a certain amount of 
confusion even among some of the 
agency leaders in regard to the rather 
cumbersome quota system, and that 
they in turn were unable to interpret 
the system intelligently to their re- 
spective committees. 

The result, in some instances, was a 
diminishing of the auxiliary’s sense of 
responsibility and initiative. Many felt 
discouragement at their pioneer efforts 
in trying to reach out into new and 
untried fields of service. Since most of 
the planning was done for them and 
not with them, there was growing 
resistance; they had the feeling that 


Highlight 


The author of ‘Test for Democ- 
racy” writes on the basis of her 
study of community integration of 
foreign groups through war relief 
agencies in San Francisco. The 
study, completed in 1946, was sub- 
mitted as a master’s thesis to the 
graduate school of social welfare 
at the University of California. 


Miss Cahn describes, in her 
study, an organization which, work- 
ing “‘quietly but persistently” from 
the time of its formation in 1943, 
helped to promote better under- 
standing of the entire relief pro- 
gram and of the place of the in- 
dividual in it. Organized as the 
United Nations Council for North- 
ern California, it was composed of 
fourteen agencies: Belgian War 
Relief Society, British War Relief 
Association, Czechoslovak Relief 
Fund, United China Relief, Ameri- 
can Denmark Relief, American. Re- 
lief for France, Greek Relief As- 
sociation, American Relief for Italy, 
American Relief for Norway, 
Philippine War Relief, Polish War 
Relief, The Queen Wilhelmina 
Fund, Russian War Relief and the 
United Yugoslav Relief Fund. 


The purpose of the organization, 
according to the preamble to the 
constitution, is “that the work of 
war relief, relations with the War 
Chest agencies, and the fostering 
of friendly and cultural relations 
among the United Nations may be 
promoted through cooperative ef- 
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their distributions disappeared into a 
maze. As one of the foreign com- 
munity leaders expressed it, war relief 
work was no longer democratic but 
had become bureaucratic. 


On the other hand there was a 
number of agencies which felt richly 
compensated for having become afhli- 
ated with the National War Fund. 
They seemed to feel that the unifica- 
tion of effort in foreign war relief 
work had provided a unique experience 
for doing things together on an inter- 
cultural and interracial basis and a 
challenge for future partnership in 
community work. While “old” Ameri- 
cans have gained new insights and in- 
creasing understanding of other cul- 
tural groups, many of the foreign 
nationality groups have become better 
acquainted with American ways of 
doing and thinking. This has helped 
to break down walls of prejudice and 
ignorance and to strengthen the desire 
for closer partnership in the future. 


For Peacetime Projects 


These wartime experiences should 
not have been in vain. Thousands of 
volunteers from foreign colonies who 


fort of the several relief organiza- 
tions already existent in this com- 
munity or which may be hereafter 
formed.’ The council consists of 
one delegate from each agency. 


The council not only stimulated 
participation of its member agen- 
cies in clothing drives, but served 
as a clearing house for exchange. 
For instance, under its auspices, 
Filipinos who had no use for heavy 
winter clothing exchanged these 
with Russians who were anxious to 
trade light garments unsuitable for 
the winter climate. As time went 
en, not only were clothing and 
ideas exchanged, but volunteers 
were loaned from one organization 
to another which might be work- 
ing under special pressure. 


During the United Nations Con- 
ference in San Francisco, the coun- 
cil offered its services to the dele- 
gates, and as a result of the re- 
quests received, set up and operat- 
ed a shopping and information 
center for the duration of the con- 
ference. 


Interviews with representatives of 
the fourteen member agencies led 
Miss Cahn to conclude that the gain 
in intercultural relations from the 
close association of the members 
of these war relief agencies could 
not be measured, but that it had 
certainly “been appreciated as a 


friendly gesture in the right direc- 


served in foreign war relief agencies 
all over the country, have or will soon 


become free for other community 
services. Many among them do not 
wish to retreat to their prewar status 


but are ready and willing to give their 


eloyal support to essential public and 


private community projects. 

It is interesting to note that since 
the end of the war a great deal has 
been said and written about the future 
use of volunteers in peacetime agencies, 
but it is practically impossible to detect 
any literature mentioning the specific 
role which the foreign-born volunteer 
could assume in a postwar world 
which is crying for international unity 
and understanding. Very few of the 
recent studies, made in regard to the 
continuation of centralized volunteer 
services mention the intercultural and 
interracial aspect of the question. 
Although the framework has been set 
for centralized volunteer services in a 
great many cities throughout the 
country, there seems to be little plan- 
ning for the inclusion of volunteers 
from foreign relief agencies. Nor is 
there any unanimity of opinion as to 
their place in the general field of social 
welfare. 

The alarming increase of racial and 
cultural prejudices, which finds ex- 
pression in the revival of such move- 
ments as the Ku Klux Klan, for in- 
stance, would make it seem quite 
important that future projects should 
not overlook the role which volunteers 
recruited from the various nationality 
groups could play in unified community 
action. 


Experience gained in the war. has 
amply proven the ability of peoples 
from every race, nationality back- 
ground, color and creed to hold them- 
selves to difficult assignments with re- 
sourcefulness, endurance and _intelli- 
gence. They brought to these jobs 
many special skills, as well as devotion 
and enthusiasm. Their record of 
achievement is their best guarantee for 
their ability and willingness to serve. 

If the spirit of sharing mutual re- 
sponsibility could not always be 
achieved during the war, if contacts 
between their own agencies and those 
of the wider community have been few 
and far between, every effort should 
be made to bridge this gap in the 
future. It seems that it should not be 
too difficult to invite representatives 
from various nationality groups to par- 
ticipate, not only in volunteer work at 
large but in their administration as 
well. Such representation of different 
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national and racial groups on the 
boards and committees of the Com- 
munity Chest, its member agencies, and 
on other advisory boards, commissions 
and councils, would insure all citizens 
their fair participation in community 
matters. 


More complete participation of 
minority groups in peacetime agencies, 
including a continued program of pub- 
lic relations, interpretation, and educa- 
tion would help to cultivate the 
“science of human relationships,’ so 
much needed for the future elimina- 


Youth Loves Music 


rn) 


‘in and not bored by it. 


William Kapell, the brilliant 
twenty-three-year-old American pianist, 
had struck the last chord of Chopin’s 
Polonaise in A Flat. Hospitalized sol- 
diers rushed to the foot of the plat- 
form, clamored for encores and _ his 
autograph. ‘They had just listened to 
him play forty minutes of Scarlatti, 
Bach, Rachmaninoff, Shostakovich, 
Chopin as he had played it to packed 
concert halls. They had heard, too, An- 
nette Burford, young coloratura so- 
prano, sing twenty minutes of classics 
and show tunes. That week the hos- 
pital paper, under photographs of tht 
performers, reported: ‘Both ‘long hair’ 
and ‘short hair’ patients enjoyed every 
bit of it . . . the audience was en- 
thralled.”’ 

To be sure, all of our young men in 
military service did not prefer Bach 
to Bing Crosby. But the popular no- 
tion that young America is wholly 
“jazz minded” has been thoroughly ex- 
ploded. ‘Time after time in entertain- 
ments here and abroad, the GI demon- 
strated that he liked to turn out for 
an evening of music and would stay to 
the last note. But the war experience 
also taught us something about how to 
“package” musical entertainment so 
that young people would be interested 
If we will ap- 
ply in peacetime some of these very 
practical lessons, perhaps this genera- 
tion will lay the foundations for a cul- 
tural interest of which America may 
come to be very proud. 

I have found, for example, in plan- 
ning an evening of music as recreation 
for GI’s that it is best to omit the word 
“concert” in the announcements. Dyed 
in the wool music lovers will come to 
a concert, of course. But more boys 
will come and remain if the event is 
called “Musical Varieties.”” To youth, 
there is something forbidding about the 
word “concert.” It implies formality, 
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tion of intercultural and - interracial 
frictions and misunderstandings, It 
would help to create new opportunities 
for the release of human talents and 
energies, and to merge special opinions 
and attitudes into decisions of broad 
public purpose. 


Survey Associates’ business 


manager and nonprofessional violinist, tells what he learned 
as a volunteer producer of Red Cross shows for GI audiences. 


sitting with clasped hands, forced cul- 
ture, whereas Musical Varieties arouses 
curiosity, sounds like fun. One should 
not, however overplay this informality 
of title or his audience is apt to walk 
out. Early in the war, a concert unit 
of girls was billed as “The Sixteen 
Lovelies.” The masculine audience 
came expecting something it did not 
get—and soon left. 

A variation on Musical Varieties is 
the Pop Concert, following the pattern 
of the historic Bagton evenings. For 
this event, the hospital recreation work- 
ers placed chairs around tables and 
served drinks, sandwiches, hot dogs, 
cakes, and cookies. A corps of young 
folks participated as waitresses and 
waiters before the performance. and 
during two fifteen-minute intermis- 
sions. Youth loves this informality— 
and finds a hot dog and Gershwin good 
companions. 


Musical Varieties 


The Pop Concert, however, is a spe- 
cial set-up, and the evening of Musical 
Varieties is usually easier to plan and 
organize. What are some of the in- 
gredients that make for success? 

First of all, a one-hour performance 
which leaves the audience shouting for 
more is the ideal. Formal concerts 
run to two hours, but young bodies do 
not sit comfortably and silently any 
longer than half that time, particularly 
on hard, wood seats. 

Next, a deft master of ceremonies 
who knows music, possesses the confi- 
dence of the performers whom he in- 
troduces, and keeps the program mov- 
ing is an invaluable asset. Brief intro- 
ductions, giving some pertinent in- 
formation about the performer, but 
never exaggerating his skill, help under- 
standing, and pave the way for a 
friendly reception. Perhaps a board 
member or an important figure in town 


whose hobby is music will qualify as 
“emcee.” If he possesses a sense of 
humor, that is fortunate indeed. 

Several performers are better than 
one. To be sure, I have seen Albert 
Spalding, America’s violinist, hold an 
audience of sick soldiers spellbound for 
an hour with his charming personality, 
engaging anecdotes, and virtuoso play- 
ing. But Albert Spaldings are rare. 
With few exceptions, our youth prefers 
four performers, giving fifteen minutes 
each, to one performer giving an hour. 
Not only our youth but many adults! 
Concerts built on this plan were popu- 
lar in England years ago. They are 
more expensive for commercial audi- 
ences, but when artists donate their 
time as a community service, this is 
the plan to follow. Moreover, this 
type of program fits in well with the 
title—Musical Varieties. 

-Vocal music, which is closer to the 
neophyte because its basis is words and 
its construction simpler than instru- 
mental music, deserves one half or more 
of the hour. For the sake of variety, 
one female and one male voice are best. 
If the singers will “blend their voices 
in duet” as a closing number, they are 
likely to steal the show. 

As for instrumentalists—pianists are 
the most plentiful and they are enjoyed. 
I have seen an unknown young man 
play Chopin, Liszt, Debussy, DeFalla 
for two hundred veterans with such 
skill that he drew more applause than 
the attractive soprano who sang musi- 
cal comedy hits and the guitar strum- 
ming bass of radio and concert fame 
who specialized in humorous folk songs. 
Duo-pianists, many novices hold, are 
twice as good as a soloist because there 
are twice as many! Fine, if you have 
two pianos. Violinists are popular. 
Cello, harp, accordion, harmonica, and 
marimba players add novelty. 

Personality counts far more than 
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on the regular concert platform. For 


that reason, the successful GI impre- 


sario favors attractive young girls. In 
fact, for any program for boys, if the 
artist is only moderately good—get an 
attractive girl! When the artist 1s 
really topnotch, sex does not matter. 


The Comedy Touch 


About half way through Musical 
Varities, to relieve tension, I frequently 
introduce comedy. Dr. Sigmund 
Spaeth, famous as the “tune detective,” 
is perfect in this spot, for he plays 
popular tunes, traces them to. their 
origins decades and even centuries ago. 
Unfortunately every community does 
not have a Dr. Spaeth. Perhaps a lo- 
cal singer or instrumentalist may give 
an “impression,” in Alec ‘Templeton 
fashion, of a serious performer. Or 
perhaps the singer may know What 
Shall We Do With a Drunken Sailor, 
or Old Mother Hubbard, humorous 
folksongs, or Gilbert and Sullivan pat- 
ter songs. As Master of Ceremonies I 
have frequently told a few stories in 
this spot, pointing out this is what goes 
on in the lobby, between friends, dur- 
ing the intermission of a two-hour con- 
cert. On occasion, I have played the 
violin after telling with a touch of 
humor the story of the number, fre- 
quently the Meditation from “Thais.” 
Done with taste, this spot on the pro- 
gram helps to assure success for the re- 
mainder of the evening. 

Boys and girls respond best, in the 
closing minutes, to familiar music. 
Gershwin’s Rhapsody in Blue, show 
tune duets, folksongs, or even hit pa- 
rade ballads open the way to lively con- 
versation that follows the performance. 
Keep your long, slow numbers for the 
early part of the program when you 
are assured of maximum concentration. 

A “terrific” close in a GI hospital 
Musical Variety, which can be adapted 
to your requirements, is the Song Con- 
test. A pianist and five girls, prefer- 
ably in evening dress, are introduced as 
assistants. The five go among the audi- 
ence as the pianist plays a number. The 
first soldier who names the tune is 
escorted by a girl to a seat on the plat- 
form to receive his prize. Eventually 
we have five prize winners. Then the 
fun begins, for we come to the unan- 
nounced contest for the grand prize. 
Each contestant must pretend he is 
auditioning for a Broadway musical 
comedy. This is the big love scene. 
To the girl, he must sing any love 
song he knows; if he does not know 
any, popular songs will be provided, if 
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desired. The audience names the 
winner, basing its decision on vocal 
production and emotional impact! The 
young people may be puzzled for a few 
moments, but not for long. Here is 
audience participation par excellence— 
a most hilarious twenty-five minutes, 
indeed. If girls and boys participate, 
get a boy-to play opposite a prize win- 
ning girl. To close the evening, ask 
all present to rise and sing “Let Me 
Call You Sweetheart’’ to all girls on 
stage. 

In planning a musical variety eve- 
ning, the “artist is the thing’ and he 
makes or breaks the show. No two 
are alike or they would not be artists, 
but from my experience certain artist 
types have emerged that are always sure 
to ring the bell with young people. 


Artist Types 


There is the baritone—jolly, virile, 
big voice, informal—who sings Ol 
Man River, Lord’s Prayer, Rogue 
Song, Home on the Range, specialty 
character songs, and perhaps in duet, 
with.a soprano, an aria from Don Gio- 
vanni and Wanting You. 

Then there is the bass baritone— 
smooth, lyric voice, tall, handsome— 
who plays his own accompaniment to 
make for informality. He may sing 
Schubert’s Ave Maria and Serenade; 
Gounod’s Ave Maria; I Got Plenty of 
Nuttin’, and again in duet with a so- 
prano, Indian Love Call; Bess, You Is 
My Woman, and Will You Re- 
member? 

Of sure pulling power is the bass 
folksinger and guitarist, with a subtle 
sense of humor. Songs such as Twenty 
Thousand Cattle, Foggy Foggy Dew, 
Drill Ye Tarriers Drill, Soldier Will 
You Marry Me?, The Border Affair, 
Sit Down Servant, are very appropri- 
ate for him. 

Naturally the young, bedimpled so- 
prano who sings Kiss Me A gain (while 
the boys respond with appropriate 
noises), is likely to be a riot. Her 
encores may well include: My Johann, 
Comin’ Through The Rye, Make Be- 
lieve. 

So also will be a feminine violinist— 
tall, willowy, with a bewitching smile 
—when she plays Londonderry Air, 
Schon Rosmarin, Fire Dance, Ziegeun- 
erweisen, a tango arid a Spanish dance, 
special arrangements of Trees and 
Carry Me Back to Old Virginny. 

Or a brown-eyed girl from Iowa 
(or any other state where they come 
that way) who plays on the piano, 
Rhapsody in Blue, Clair de Lune, 


Chopin waltzes, preludes and _ polo- 
naises, her own arrangements of pop- 
ular tunes. 

Finally I would note the marimba 
player who performs Monastery Gar- 
den, Chopin preludes and waltzes, Be- 
gin the Beguine and other popular 
tunes. 

Light music? There is just one 
music, as Debussy put it, whether it is 
found in a waltz or a symphony. 


Talent Potential — 


How can you get performers to par- 
ticipate in such a program? 

In every community live generous, 
able musicians who will donate their 
services to a social agency’s evening of 
Musical Varieties. The publicity must 
be worthwhile; they must be comvinced 
of the sincerity of your effort to bring 
music to our youth, and they must be 
reasonably certain of an audience large 
enough to justify their investment of 
ume. Fifty persons in a room which 
only holds fifty persons makes a better 
impression than seventy-five in an audi- 
torium that seats 1,000. 

One or two topnotch performers can 
be augmented by the best pupils of 
leading teachers, for part of the train- 
mg of every embryo professional musi- 
cian calls for frequent playing before 
an audience. Perhaps performers from 
nearby communities may be interested 
in coming over. ‘Transportation is ex- 
pected, of course, and good food helps! 
Moreover, give each artist a fistful of 
complimentary tickets—it is the least 
he expects, and it helps fill your hall 
with a friendly audience. Perhaps you 
have a professional concert series in 
town. The person who manages that 
series may welcome the chance to put 
on an evening for you, for she, very 
likely, knows who can do what. Local 
concert managers or committee chair- 
men were of inestimable value to the 
American Red Cross during the war in 
helping organize entertainment for 
hospitalized soldiers. 

In conclusion, keep in mind that no 
two audiences are alike. What brings 
out bravos and loud whistles of ap- 
proval from one may elicit only polite 
applause from another. These basic 
principles of putting on a good musical 
evening, however, should prevent some 
heartaches—though they can only serve 
as a guide. Above all, keep the pro- 
gram light and gay with familiar music 
predominating. If you do, you will 
soon see that in your community, too, 
youth loves music—and will come to 
your “evenings” frequently. 
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THE COMMON WELFARE 


First Hurdle 


The first hurdle in the race to 
ensure adequate hospital facilities for 
all of the 140,000,000 people of this 
country was successfully taken on 
August 13 when President Truman 
signed the Hospital Survey and Con- 
struction Bill (Hill-Burton S. 191). 
During the next five years, $375,000,- 
000 of federal money is made available 
to the states on a grant-in-aid basis for 
new hospital construction and replace- 
ment. The total amount to which a 
state is eligible is calculated by a 
formula based on the ratio of the state’s 
total population and of its per capita 
income to the national population and 
national income. But in each case the 
state must put up two dollars for every 
allocated dollar of federal money. If 
all states match the maximum grants 
to which the formula entitles them, a 


total of $1,125,000,000 of public funds 


would be spent for new buildings and 
the replacement of obsolescent facilities 
by 1951. 

Indubitably, this act ushers in a 
new era in hospital and health plan- 
ning. With the National Mental 
Health Act, signed by President Tru- 
man on July 3 (see Survey Mid- 
monthly August 1946, page 205), it 
marks a significant beginning toward a 
complete national program for health 
and medical care. 

We are sure, however, that no one 
is more aware than Surgeon General 
Parran of the U. S. Public Health 
Service under whose auspices the pro- 
gram will be administered, that the act 
itself is only the first hurdle that must 
be taken. Its execution and develop- 
ment will face a whole series of 
challenging administrative and public 


relations hurdles. Obvious weaknesses 


in the administrative provisions of the 
act were pointed out by President Tru- 
man himself, such as the veto powers 
given the advisory council over certain 
acts of the administrator and the power 
of appeal to the courts given to states 
where application for projects have 
been denied. 

Over and above such defects in the 
law itself is the inherent complexity of 
the problems which its administrator 
must face. Construction is to include 
both general and_ special hospitals 
(tuberculosis, mental, chronic disease, 
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and so on) each of which has been 
regarded as a_ specialized problem. 
Funds for construction are hardly half 
the story. The federal: grants for this 
purpose are to be contingent on as- 
surance of funds for maintenance and 
operation. The administration of even 
a single hospital calls for highly tech- 
nical skills, and the supply of well 
trained hospital administrators is mea- 
ger in relation to even present needs. 

The sharp traditional separation be- 
tween the preventive program of our 
public health departments and the cura- 
tive program of our hospitals is only 
now beginning to break down. Forty 
percent of the 3,000 counties in the 
United States, at present have no reg- 
istered hospitals at all. In the larger 
cities it is only within recent years that 
“community planning” for hospital 
care has begun to make headway. 

These are only a few of the hurdles 
which must be taken in the next five 
years if this most promising act is to 
achieve its intended objective. Dr. Par- 
ran will need and deserves:to have put 
at his disposal, the wholehearted co- 
operation of every one who has an 
administrative responsibility relating to 
the provision of better health service 
for everybody. 


Setback 


On the heels of press eulogies 
and congratulations over the passage 
of the National Mental Health Act 
(see Survey Midmonthly, August 
1946, page 205), came the news that 
Congress in its final appropriations had 
scrapped the funds which were to have 
launched the program — over four 
million dollars which would have 
financed the first year’s coordinated 
program to fight mental illness, and 
$850,000 which was to have started 
the central workshop in the proposed 
neuropsychiatric research institute at 
Bethesda, Md. 

Many had heralded the act as in- 
augurating a new day in the field of 
psychiatry and mental hygiene. The 
comprehensive planning which it sought 
to stimulate held promise for relief of 
overcrowding and low standards of 
care in state hospitals. —The medical 
director of the Illinois Society for 
Mental Hygiene, Dr. R. G. Novick, 


issued a statement saying that an over- 


all program of prevention, full time 
outpatient clinics, intensive treatment 
in hospitals by an adequate staff, and 
increased emphasis on early release and 
community placement under super- 
vision, would reduce overcrowding, 
improve care, and make new buildings 
unnecessary. 

Nothing daunted, the National Ad- 
visory Mental Health Council, created 
by the act, held its first meeting in 
August. According to a statement at 
the meeting from the U.S. Public 
Health Service, the new act was a 
blueprint for a broad drive on the 
mental illnesses from which some eight 
million Americans are suffering. 

“An increase of mental cases out of 
proportion to the increase of total 
population is forecast,” said the state- 
ment, “since the incidence of mental 
disease rises with age, and the number 
of Americans aged sixty-five and over 
is expected to double in the next forty 
years.” 


The Missing Link 


How appropriate was Survey 
Midmonthly’s subtitle for its special 
issue on juvenile delinquency (March 
1944) “A Challenge to Concerted 
Action Now and After the War,” is 
now evidenced in retrospect by the 
national attention commanded by At- 
torney General Tom Clark’s forthcom- 
ing national conference on the preven- 
tion and control of juvenile delin- 
quency, to be held in Washington Oc- 
tober 21 to 23. Eight hundred repre- 
sentatives from national, state, and lo- 
cal public and private organizations 
will divide into panels for the discus- 
sion of ways and means. Sufficient ma- 
terial is available, says Mr. Clark, on 
the causes of juvenile delinquency. 
‘““What’s missing is a guide whereby 
the community, the state, and the na- 
tion can attack the problem together.” 

It is casting no reflection on the 
significance of this conference to sug- 
gest that at its conclusion such a guide 
will still be missing. Over the years 
national interest in delinquency pre- 
vention has been characterized by 
sporadic spurts and a preoccupation 
with particular and unrelated solutions. 
“Delinquency” has been in competition 
with equally sporadic concern with the 
prevention and control of crime, sex 
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delinquency, divorce, and other par- 
allel manifestations of social malad- 
justment. 

A sure guide to a preventive pro- 
gram, tying together the special services 
of the police courts, social, health, 
recreational, educational, church, and 
other agencies will come only as a re- 
sult of the kind of sustained experi- 
mentation with community orgamiza- 
tion procedures that over the past 
quarter century has produced our 
guides to the community control and 
prevention of disease. Unfortunately, 
as yet no national leadership has con- 
cerned itself consistently with this 
problem. 

In recent years, however, individual 
communities here and there have been 
sticking to the task of developing pro- 
cedures for early discovery of social 
problems, selective referrals, and the 
coordinated use of available diagnostic 
and treatment resources. Some states 
such as Michigan through its Youth 
Guidance Commission, California 
through its Youth Authority, and 
others, have developed machinery 
through which to give leadership to 
over-all community planning for pre- 
vention. The Division of Community 
Services for Delinquency Prevention 
of the New Jersey State Department 
of Institutions and Agencies is now 
experimenting with a form for the ap- 
praisal of local resources and com- 
munity organization procedures. One 
may hope that this conference will serve 
to crystallize the need for continued, 
rather than intermittent, national lead- 
ership in this direction. 


Drive on Illiteracy 


A broad attack on illiteracy among 
adult Negroes in this country is being 
launched this month at an experimental 
Institute on the Adult Education of 
Negroes at Hampton Institute. The 
project is sponsored by the U.S. Office 
of Education, the American Associa- 
tion for Adult Education, the National 
Conference on Adult Education and 
the Negro, and Hampton. It is financed 
by a Carnegie Corporation grant. 

The functional illiteracy of some 
3,000,000 adult Negroes, approx- 
imately one fourth of the entire Negro 
population of this country, is considered 
a basic cause of racial maladjustment 
and discrimination. The institute, as a 
step toward meeting the problem, will 
seek to provide a group of specially 
trained educators to “teach teachers,” 
and also to develop classroom mate- 
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rials suitable for adult illiterates. The 
use of new teaching techniques de- 
veloped by the army is a main feature 
of the institute, and army experts in 
the field are serving as supervisors. 

Four educational institutions are co- 
operating in the institute—Fisk, How- 
ard, and Atlanta Universities, and 
Hampton. They will serve as centers 
for testing and evaluating teaching 
materials, training special teachers, or- 
ganizing demonstration classes, helping 
schools and colleges cooperate with 
community organizations in reducing 
illiteracy, and collecting and distrib- 
uting educational materials. 


Wuges and Prices 


The possibility of a fresh wave of 
strikes in major industries looms on the 
fall horizon, with both AFL and CIO 
unions increasingly critical of federal 
wage-price policy. In spite of recent 
jumps in the cost of living, Washing- 
ton has made no change in the wage 
ceiling established in February. The 
Wage Stabilization Board is reported 
to be divided in its views on this policy, 
but it is under Executive Order, and 
cannot move without a fresh directive 
from President Truman. However, 
even before the ruling of the Decon- 
trol Board on food ceilings, the WSB 
itself had warned that the wage line 
could not be held unless food prices 
were rolled back. 

With the Decontrol Board’s an- 
nouncement of higher ceilings on grain 
and dairy products, the CIO top leader- 
ship immediately demanded a modifi- 
cation of wage policy, holding that 
labor could not participate in a wage 
stabilization program if prices were 
allowed to skyrocket. The AFL which, 
like the CIO, is represented on the 
Wage Stabilization Board, joined in 
the demand for higher wage ceilings 
to make good the losses in “real wages” 
caused by inflationary price movements 
and higher cost ef living. 

The Auto Workers, Oil Workers, 
and Rubber Workers—three of the 
major CIO affiliates — already have 
formulated demands for wage increases, 
which they have announced they will 
push “to the limit” if prices are not 
brought down. Other unions, both 
AFL and CIO, are expected to take 
similar action. 

Countering the union view of the 
situation, Ira Mosher, chairman of the 
board of the National Association of 
Manufacturers, holds that increased 
living costs are not the result of price 


policy, but of government spending and 
strikes. This view was also expressed 
by C. E. Wilson, president of General 
Motors, in a recent press interview. 


Anachronism 


A federal appropriation to help 
states improve the “deplorable” condi- 
tions in their local jails, 1s recom- 
mended in ‘‘Federal Prisons,” recently 
released report from the Federal 
Bureau of Prisons. The bureau, which 
finds it necessary to use local jails for 
the custody of federal prisoners in com- 
munities where there is no federal 
prison, has given full approval to only 
443 out of 3,142 inspected since 1930. 
Three hundred and fifty were approved 
for emergency use, and 2,349 disap- 
proved. 

“The overwhelming number of local 
jails as now operated are anachronisms 
in our social order,” according to the 
report. “Most of them are totally un- 
fit for human habitation and much of 
their underlying philosophy is futile. 
... What is needed is a thorough re- 
organization of the whole system, con- 
solidation of small jails under state 
control, and complete abandonment of 
the fee basis of operation.” The social 
importance of these local jails is shown 
by the fact that for every felony com- 
mitted against the federal government, 
nearly ten crimes are perpetrated which 
fall under: state or local jurisdiction. 

“The crime problem is really a 
national responsibility,’ the report 
points out, since improvement in crime 
control cannot be achieved until local 


jails in all states are brought more. 


nearly to the same plane. It little avails 
a state with an enlightened crime pro- 
gram to improve its prisons and enforce 
its laws, if its gates remain open to 


embittered and unreformed criminals 
from other states where the jails may 
be literally “crucibles of crime.” Ut- 
terly selfish and stupid, according to_ 
the bureau, is the system of “kicking 
the malefactor over the border” or. 
granting parole on condition that the 


recipient leave the state. 


To encourage and aid states to im-. 
prove their jails, the bureau suggests 
a federal. appropriation of possibly 


$10,000,000. . 

Such an appropriation, in the opinion 
of the bureau, could make possible a 
modernization of local facilities and 


programs and also “provide tangible. 
encouragement for private and public 


agencies handling and treating juvenile. 


offenders.” 
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HERE IN WASHINGTON 


‘THERE WERE A LOT OF DISHES 
left unwashed when the 79th Congress 
packed up its bags and went home to 
campaign, Perhaps the folks expected 
too much of it. It is always messy clean- 
ing up after any war and World War 
If left problems that are unprece- 
dented. 

Space forbids listing all the dishes 
still in the sink. A few, however, might 
be mentioned. The 79th Congress re- 
tused: 


—to raise minimum wages in inter- 
state commerce from 40 to 65 cents an 
hour; 

—to liberalize unemployment bene- 
fits; 

—to extend the social security pro- 
gram; 

—to provide health and medical 
insurance; 

—to approve the long range public 
housing program; 

—to outlaw the poll tax. 


Committee hearings were held on most 
of the programs and the groundwork, 
perhaps, laid for action by the 80th 
Congress. 

The 79th Congress gave the Ad- 
ministration only lukewarm support on 
too many other issues, the OPA, for 
example, the full employment program, 
labor, and so on. 

On the foreign front, of course, the 
79th came through. A bit half-heart- 
edly in some spots, but still through. 
The United Nations Charter, the 
Bretton Woods monetary agreements, 
the World Court, UNRRA, the Brit- 
ish loan, extension of the reciprocal 
trade programs. By and large, the 
record of the 79th Congress in foreign 
affairs is something its members, and 
the country, can point to with pride. 

Chances that the 79th Congress will 
return to Washington are remote. A 
major emergency in foreign or domes- 
tic affairs might bring them back but 
it would have to be almost catastrophic. 
The Administration would rather not, 
and congressmen and senators have 
other things to occupy their attention. 


+ + + 

DEPARTING FOR MISSISSIPPI AND 

an election that is in the bag as far as 
he is concerned, Chairman John E. 
Rankin of the House Committee on 
Un-American Activities indicated that 
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he will return to Washington in Jan- 
uary all set to see his committee given 
a new lease on life. He wants to in- 
vestigate the political ‘activities of the 
CIO and its Political Action Com- 
mittee. Opponents, however, feel that 
Mr. Rankin is counting his chickens 
too soon. The committee won status as 
a standing committee only by a margin 
of 22 votes and the next House may 
curtail its funds and activities and even 
abolish it entirely. The committee 
gained neither prestige nor popularity 
during the recent session. 


+ + + 


THe Unirep States Emptoy- 
ment Service returns to state control 
on November 16, but the federal gov- 


ernment will still have a finger in the . 


employment pie. The change merely 
restores the federal-state cooperative 
arrangement set up under the Wagner- 
Peyser act. This means that the USES, 
although relinquishing actual operation 
of the 1,720 local employment offices, 
still will be responsible for assuring 
that they furnish essential services, that 
they are operated efficiently, and that 
they maintain reasonable personnel 
standards. 

The change does not affect the spe- 
cial employment service for veterans 
set up under the GI Act. That remains 
under the USES. 


¢ ¢ ¢ 

EWAN CLAGUE HAS BEEN NAMED 
to head the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
in the Department of Labor, and 
Robert G. Wagenet of Mill Valley, 
Calif., is taking over Mr. Clague’s 
old job as director of the Bureau of 
Employment Security. 

Mr. Wagenet was director of the 
Unemployment Compensation Bureau 
from 1936 to 1940 when he resigned 
to become director of the California 
state division of employment. Since 
1943 he has been associated with a 
shipbuilding company in San Francisco. 


<8 ee 


VETERANS WHO REENLIST IN THE 
military or naval service are still 
eligible for many of the benefits of the 
GI Act (Servicemen’s Readjustment 
Act), according to the Veterans Ad- 
ministration. 

The VA says that the benefits they 


can still enjoy while on active duty are: 


education or training with tuition, fees, 
and supplies paid by the government; 
guaranteed loan to buy a house, and in 
some circumstances even a loan to buy 
a farm or business. 

Benefits they cannot have while on 
active duty are: readjustment allow- 
ance for unemployment; subsistence al- 
lowance while in education or training; 
disability pensions; VA hospitalization 
and medical treatment. 


+ + + 


SociaAL SECURITY FIGURES THAT 
survivors of from 100,000 to 150,000 
veterans of World War II may re- 
ceive monthly security benefits under 
the provisions of the veterans amend- 
ment to the Social Security Act. Total 
cost of the program set up by the new 
amendment is expected to amount to 


approximately $175,000,000 through 


ANB SE 


Under the terms of the amendment, 
ex-servicemen to whom it applies are 
given the status of fully insured work- 
ers under the OASI program, with an 
average monthly credit of $160. They 
are given an additional percentage 
credit, which will increase the benefits 
their survivors may receive for each 
year in which they had a minimum of 
30 days active service after September 
16, 1940. 

For his survivors to be qualified for 
benefits a veteran must—have been dis- 
charged from the armed forces under 
circumstances other than dishonorable 
within four years and a day after the 
as yet officially unproclaimed end of 
World War II; had at least 90 days 
of active duty between September 16, 
1940 and the official end of the war 
(the 90 day requirement does not apply 
if the veteran was discharged because 
of physical disability incurred or aggra- 
vated while in service); died within 
three years after the date of his dis- 
charge. 

Survivors of veterans who died prior 
to the effective date of the amendment, 
but within three years after their dis- 
charge, may file at once for benefits, 
which will be payable from the month 
of the veteran’s death. For the benefits 
to be retroactive, applications must be 
filed within six months after the 
amendment’s passage. 
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THE COUNTRY OVER 


Gains in establishing fair employ- 
ment practices in New York industry 
are described in the first annual report 
of the State Commission Against Dis- 
crimination. The commission was 
established a year ago, to implement 
the Ives-Quinn Law, the first state 
enactment to safeguard the employment 
rights of minority groups. 


Up to June 27, a total of 370 cases 
charging discrimination were referred 
to the commission. Of these, 282 had 
been closed, leaving 87 in the active 
file. Of the complaints, 207 were based 
on color, 89 on creed, and 60 on 
national origin. 

The report specifically cites progress 
from conferences with representatives 
of the New York Telephone Company, 
against which a number of complaints 
had been filed. Several international 
labor unions have been instructed to 
change their constitution and rituals 
to accord with the state anti-discrimi- 
nation law. One organization has re- 
fused to comply, and the commission 
has directed its general counsel to refer 
the matter to the attorney general and 
the industrial commissioner of the state. 

The commission reported that Buf- 
falo and Syracuse now have community 
councils set up to: cooperate with the 
state body, and that additional councils 
are planned for Albany, and_ for 
New York City and Westchester. 

The report comments: “It is the 
feeling of the commission that the first 
year’s operation of the law against dis- 
crimination indicates that this law 
soundly carries forward the mandate 
of the Declaration of Independence, 
which, after declaring that all men are 
endowed with the rights of life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness, states: 
“To secure these rights governments 
are instituted among men.’ ” 


Child Labor Branch 


The major responsibility of the 
new Child Labor and Youth Employ- 
ment Branch of the Division of Labor 
Standards in the U.S. Department of 
Labor is the administration of the child 
labor provisions of the Wage and 
Hours Act. The other tasks assigned 
to the new unit by the Secretary of 
Labor are: to promote better working 
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conditions for minors; develop and 
promote standards for their employ- 
ment protection, and methods of open- 
ing up opportunities for suitable work; 
to advise with other bureaus in the 
department and with state and other 
public and private agencies and with 
individuals on these and other matters 
affecting young workers. The branch 
will cooperate with the Children’s 
Bureau in the field of child health and 
welfare. 

Beatrice McConnell, who joined the 
staff of the Children’s Bureau in 1935, 
and was named to administer the child 
labor provisions of the Wage and Hour 
Act when it went into effect in 1938, 


is the head of the Child Labor Branch. 


Bill of Rights 


The American Federation of 
Labor has submitted to the Social and 
Economic Council of the UN an “in- 
ternational bill of rights,’ proposing 
that it be made a part of the general 
peace treaty. The proposal would guar- 
antee religious, political, and economic 
rights to the people of every country. 
It also calls for the establishment and 
the safeguarding of higher labor stand- 
ards throughout the world. The docu- 
ment was prepared by Matthew Woll, 
president of the Labor League for 
Human Rights, and David Dubinsky, 
head of the International Ladies Gar- 
ment Workers Union. Both are AFL 


vice-presidents. 


Special Week 


The first observance of “National 
Employ the Physically Handicapped” 
week, authorized by Congress and pro- 
claimed by President Truman, is set 
for October 6 to 12. Plans for the 
week, announced by Maj. Gen. Graves 
B. Erskine, head of the Retraining and 
Reemployment Administration in the 
U.S. Department of Labor, will be 
carried out under the leadership of the 
USES, Veterans Administration, and 
the Disabled American Veterans. 
Labor, industry, women’s organiza- 
tions, churches, and technical and pro- 
fessional groups are cooperating. 

Department of Labor figures indicate 
that there are some 2,500,000 persons 
of working age in this country who 


have permanent disabilities. At present, 
approximately 85,000 disabled civilians 
and 228,000 disabled veterans, all able 
to work, are seeking jobs through the 
USES. 

The aim of the special ‘“‘week’”’ is to 
call attention to the successful employ- 
ment record of the disabled in war in- 
dustry, and to arouse employers and 
the public to the need for employment 
openings for handicapped men and 
women who are ready for jobs and 
need them. 


Health Education 


A number of labor groups are 
cooperating with the New York City 
Cancer Committee in bringing informa- 
tion about cancer and its prevention to 
their rank and file membership. Articles 
and cartoon strips on ‘‘warning signals” 
and on the committee’s educational and 
informational service will’ be carried 
this fall in twelve union ‘publications 
and in four citywide union papers. Out- 
standing work along this line is being 
done by the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers (CIO) and the Transport 
Workers Union (AFL). 

Jacob Potofsky, head of the Amal- 
gamated, has urged each of the twelve 
New York Joint Boards to confer with 
representatives of the committee, and 
work out an educational program. The 
‘Transport Workers Union has com- 
pleted plans for an educational pro- 
gram which includes motion pictures 
to be shown to large membership meet- 
ings and to numerous section meetings, 
distribution of literature, exhibits at 
headquarters, and a special meeting for 
members and their families at which 
films will be shown and a physician 
will lecture on cancer. 


Wages and Hours at Sea 


The first international multilateral 
treaty fixing minimum wages and 
maximum hours of work sets standards 
for able seamen employed in the world’s 
merchant marines. The final negotia- 
tions lasted for three weeks, and were 
participated in by government, sea- 
men’s, and shipowners’ delegates of 
thirty-two of the member countries of 
the International Labor Organization. 
The treaty establishes a minimum 
monthly wage of $64 in U.S. currency, 
or £16 or the equivalent in other cur- 
rency; and sets a schedule of hours for 
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seamen in the various departments of 
seagoing ships. 

A number of conditions must be ful- 
tilled before the convention comes into 
force: it must be ratified by nine out 
of a list of twenty-three countries; five 
of the ratifying countries must have at 
least 1,000,000 gross register tons of 
shipping; the aggregate tonnage of the 
ratifying states must be not less than 
15,000,000 gross register tons—which 
means that either the USA or Great 
Britain must ratify to make the treaty 
effective, 


Worker’s Institutes 


Special two-week institutes for 
union groups were resumed last sum- 
mer at the University of Wisconsin’s 
School for Workers. Typical of those 
held in the first postwar session of the 
school was that of the International 
Ladies Garment Workers Union, 
which brought together 126 members 
from fourteen states. The offerings of 
the institute included parliamentary 
procedure, public speaking. union 
history, labor problems, industrial psy- 
chology, time and motion study, inter- 


national problems. Seminars supple- 


mented classes and lectures. 


In Print 


Belatedly, we call attention to an 
outstanding brief analysis of labor- 
management relations. This is Study 
No. 2, of a series on Christianity and 
the Economic Order, prepared and 
published by the department of research 
and education of the Federal Council 
of the Churches of Christ in America. 
Price 10 cents from the council, 297 
Fourth Avenue, New York 10. 

The U.S. Department of Labor and 
the Children’s Bureau jointly publish 
“Why Child Labor Laws?” by Lucy 
Manning. Order from the Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C.; 
price 10 cents. 

“The War and Women’s Employ- 
ment,” a new publication of the Inter- 
national Labor Office, brings together 
revealing material on how women 
played their part in this country and 
Great Britain in industry, agriculture, 
the professions, and the auxiliary sery- 
ices. Prices $1.50 from the ILO office, 
734 Jackson Place, Washington 6. 


Mental Health 


Formation of the National Men- 
tal Health Foundation was announced 
in May by Owen J. Roberts, former 
Justice of the Supreme Court, who is 
serving as national chairman of the 
new organization. Its purposes are to 
help interpret to the public the na- 
ture of mental illness and mental de- 
ficiency, to cooperate with others in 
promoting mental health, and to seek 
higher standards of care and treatment 
in hospitals. 

The foundation is an outgrowth of 
a wartime program of service to in- 
stitutions by several church agencies, 
including the American Friends Serv- 
ice Committee, and the Mennonite 
Central Committee. 

Its projects include: gathering of re- 
ports from institutional employes as to 
conditions in state mental hospitals; 
preparation and distribution of train- 
ing material for hospital personnel ; 
drafting of a model mental health law. 

In late summer the foundation an- 
nounced a forthcoming series of fif- 
teen-minute transcribed radio dramas 
designed to educate the American pub- 
lic to an understanding of mental ill- 
ness. Iwo of these will be released 
each month as single units. They will 
be reviewed by a consulting psychia- 
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trist and will contain introductions by 
well known personalities. September’s 
programs are two dramatized case his- 
tories, one of a recovery in a well run 
state hospital; the other, of the thera- 
peutic possibilities of foster home care. 

Transcriptions will be made avail- 
able to interested groups who wish to 
sponsor the programs on local radio 
stations. “They are also recorded on 
discs for use in meetings or discussion 
groups. <A charge of $12.50 is made 
for the use of two programs over a 
radio station; the charge for records 
is $10. Inquiries and orders may be 
addressed to: Radio Section, National 
Mental Health Foundation, P. O. Box 
7574, Philadelphia 1, Pa. 


Training for Nurses 


The committee on mental hygiene 
and psychiatric nursing of the Na- 
tional League of Nursing Education 
has gone on record in favor of psychia- 
tric training for all general hospital 
students as part of their basic course 
in nursing, according to an article in a 
recent issue of The Trained Nurse 
and Hospital Review. The league’s 
committee on curricular revisions has 
included an outline for such training 
in its “Curriculum Guide,” and as a 


result many schools of nursing have 
arranged for such training. 

Pointing to the fact that the Ameri- 
can Psychiatric Association recom- 
mends not less than one nurse to 
twenty patients, and that, at the pres- 
ent, in a considerable number of state 
hospitals, “there is only one registered 
nurse for thousands of patients,” the 
article concludes that the need is open- 
ing up a great field for the nursing 
profession. It states further that since 
‘so many conditions of a psychiatric 
nature are encountered on general hos- 
pital service . .. it is almost necessary 
for the nurse to have had this experi- 
ence to take care of her patients ef- 
fectively.” 


Opportunity 


Fellowships in child-guidance- 
clinic psychiatry are being offered by 
the National Committee for Mental 
Hygiene, according to the July issue of 
Mental Hygiene. Recipients will train 
for positions in community clinics, in 
centers selected on the basis of 
standards of the National Association 
of Child Guidance Clinics. Some fel- 
lowships are for two years, some for 
one. The stipend is $2,600-$3,000 for 
the first year, and more for the second. 

For further information write to 
Dr. Milton E. Kirkpatrick, director, 
Division on Community Clinics, The 
National Committee for Mental Hy- 
giene, Inc., 1790 Broadway, New 
York 19. 


In the Medical Schools 


An anonymous grant of $90,000 
has been given to Wayne. University 
College of Medicine in Detroit to un- 
derwrite an expansion of its depart- 
ment of psychiatry. Dr. John M. Dor- 
sey, director of the child guidance di- 
vision of the Children’s Fund of 
Michigan, has been named special pro- 
fessor and chairman of the department. 

A gift from the Walter Haynes 
Foundation has enabled the Medical 
College of Alabama at Birmingham 
to set up a neuropsychiatric institute 
in the school’s teaching hospital, the 
Jefferson and Hillman, which will also 
house a new department of neuro- 
surgery, neurology and_ psychiatry. 
Chief of the new department and di- 
rector of the institute is Dr. Walter 
Haynes, who recently created the 
Haynes Foundation for the purpose of 
promoting research, education and 
training in the fields of neurosurgery 
and neurology. 

Some psychiatry will be introduced 
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during the first year of study at the 
School of Medicine of Western Re- 
serve University, according to a recent 
announcement by Dr. Douglas D. 
Bond, professor of psychiatry at the 
school. Beginning students will work 
first with normal patients and _ later 
with those having neurotic or psychotic 
tendencies. . 

Although “it is generally observed 
that about half the people who seek 
medical care have some emotional or 
mental disturbance,” according to Dr. 
Bond, in the past ‘“‘physicians have not 
given sufficient recognition to the part 
emotions play in disease.” 


In Print 
In Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 
120, “Toward Mental Health’, 


George Thorman states the problem 
facing this country, in terms of the 
enormous volume of nervous and men- 
tal disease, and the grossly inadequate 
facilities and lack of trained personnel. 
Although hope for the future les in 
research, he says, “less than twenty 
percent of our public institutions can 
be designated as research centers.” The 
pamphlet may be obtained for ten 
cents from the Public Affairs Commit- 
tee, 22 East 38 Street, New York 16. 

A new Directory of Psychiatric 
Clinics in the United States is now 
available from the National Commit- 
tee for Mental Hygiene, 1790 Broad- 
way, New York 19. It lists the 688 
community clinics in the country as 
well as state institutions, state govern- 
ment departments promoting mental 
hygiene, Veterans Administration re- 
gional offices and hospitals, mental 
hygiene societies, family welfare so- 
cleties, community welfare councils, 
and veterans information centers. 

A special committee appointed by 
the Illinois Children’s Home and Aid 
Society in Chicago has prepared a pam- 
phlet giving specifications for an insti- 
tution which would meet the needs of 
the increasing numbers of emotionally 
disturbed children coming to the atten- 
tion of the society. The pamphlet in- 
cludes discussion of intake policy, 
treatment program, personnel, teach- 
ing and research, the plant, the loca- 
tion. Illustrative cases showing the 
need for this different type of institu- 
tion are also given. 


Research 


The Ohio State Board of Control 
has made available to the State Divi- 
sion of Mental Hygiene $25,000 for 


research in the field of mental diseases, 
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according to a recent announcement. 
The money will be allocated among 
several projects designed to investigate 
mental health problems from the bio- 
logical, medical, and sociological points 
of view. Dr. Edward J. Humphreys, 
chief of the division’s Bureau of Pre- 
vention and Education, will direct the 
work, 


Psychiatric Training 

To meet the unprecedented de- 
mand for personnel for its mental in- 
stitutions, New York State’s Depart- 
ment of Mental Hygiene launched a 
program this spring to train physicians 
in psychiatry and neurology, according 
to the Journal of the American Mledi- 
cal Association. 

One hundred doctors began the 
course on April 5.. They serve as resi- 
dent physicians in the state’s mental in- 
stitutions while training, and for forty- 
eight weeks attend weekly classes at 
the New York Psychiatric Institute 
and Hospital in New York City or 
the Syracuse Psychopathic Hospital. 

A similar program is being con- 
ducted by the Illinois State Depart- 


ment of Public Welfare. Doctors par- 
ticipating in this plan are serving as 
residents in the state’s mental hospitals 
and working at the Veterans’ Rehabili- 
tation Center, the Juvenile Court, and 
the Behavior Clinic of the Criminal 
Court. Residencies began July 1 for 
this three-year training program. 

A twelve-week refresher course in 
psychiatry and neurology is being given 
this fall by the Langley Porter Clinic 
in San Francisco. Registration was 
open to graduates of approved medi- 
cal schools who had had nine months’ 
general internship. Preference was 
given to veterans. 

The Commonwealth Fund, which 
sponsored last spring a special course 
in psychiatric principles for general 
practitioners at the University of 
Minnesota, has received a number of 
requests to repeat the course, according 
to a summer issue of Mental Hygiene. 
The article states that increasing num- 
bers of general practitioners are seek- 
ing simple orientation to the field, 
since many psychoneurotic people are 
turning to family physicians because of 
the dearth of psychiatrists. 


World Conference 


Delegates from thirty countries 
attending the world education confer- 
ence held at Endicott, N. Y., last 
month, by unanimous action estab- 
lished a new international organization 
of teachers. The aim of the new body, 
hailed by the delegates as ‘‘a milestone 
in education,” is to unify the teaching 
profession and raise educational stand- 
ards throughout the world. 

The work of the organization will 
begin formally when ten nations ap- 
prove the charter, drafted at the con- 
ference. Meanwhile, a _ preparatory 
commission will tackle “background 
work,” considered necessary for the 
first meeting, to be held in the summer 
of 1947. 

The Conference leaders predict 
that at least 1,000,000 teachers will 
be represented in the World Organi- 
zation of the Teaching Profession. 


Program 


Teachers were urged to stress in 
the classroom the principles embodied 
in an eight-point program, adopted by 
the conference to implement the 
charter and to serve as a guide for all 
teachers. This program holds that 
man’s “fundamental needs for 


food, clothing, shelter, health, recrea- 
tion and security should be satisfied.” 
It recognizes the right of every human 
being to equality of opportunity; free- 
dom in “the pursuit of truth and the 
expression of opinion”; and freedom of 
religion. It asserts that “no nation 
should impose its culfure upon any 
other nation”; that natural resources 
should be developed by “international 
planning and cooperation”; that ‘the 
advances of science have now made all 
peoples neighbors . . . morally respon- 
sible for each others well-being”; and 
that “the security of nations . . . can 
be realized only through international 
cooperation in an organization power- 
ful enough to maintain peace and to 
facilitate worldwide economic coopera- 
tion.” 


Membership 


After long and complicated dis- 
cussion, the conference agreed that the 
teaching organizations affiliated with 
the world body are to have one vote 
for each 50,000 members, with a maxi- 
mum of five votes for any one associa- . 
tion. 

The conference further agreed that 
when the teaching profession was 
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unified, each country would have only 
one vote. 

Another complex issue was that of 
dues, with spokesmen for the smaller 
countries suggesting that the countries 
with greatest financial resources should 
shoulder the major financial load of 
the organization. 

It was finally agreed each affiliate 
should pay dues of two cents for each 
of its members, with a minimum an- 


nual fee of $100 for any organization 
having full membership status. 


Site 

A location for the international 
headquarters of the World Organiza- 
tion was not selected. The delegates 
voted that the headquarters of the 
preparatory commission be in the 
United States, probably in Washing- 
ton =C: 


Education 


Greatly expanded investment in 
education, as the only real safeguard 
against’ war, was the issue most em- 
phasized by the American Federation 


| of Teachers at its annual convention, 


held in St. Paul, Minn., last month. 
Joseph F. Landis of Cleveland, Ohio, 
reelected president, formulated the 
“sense of the meeting” in his inaugural 
address: ‘““We cannot rely any longer 
on armaments alone for our. defense. 
Security is to be found only in a type 
of education which will create in the 
hearts of man a desire to use atomic 
energy for the welfare of man rather 
than for his destruction.” 

The federation adopted a resolution 
urging the establishment of “an inter- 
national organization of free teachers 
unions.” It also directed its executive 
council to “reexamine the non-strike 
policy of the American Federation of 
Teachers, and to arrange for a full 
discussion in The American Teacher 
[its official publication] of the possi- 
bilities of strike technique as a means 
of arousing the American public to an 
appreciation of the desperate needs of 
its children.” 


Teachers Strike 


At this writing, negotiations be- 
tween the Norwalk, Conn., Teachers 
Association and the local board of edu- 
cation are deadlocked, and the -presi- 
dent of the board has announced that 
the city schools will not open, as 
scheduled, on September 4. Collective 
bargaining, which broke down August 
13, was resumed later in the month, 
and the board of education voted, 5 
to 3, to recognize the association as the 
representative of the city’s 236 public 
school teachers. But the board refused 
‘to alter its refusal to grant salary in- 
creases demanded by the teachers be- 
yond those already offered. In mid- 
August, the teachers, acting as a 
group, returned the contracts sent 
them by the board embodying moder- 
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ate salary increases. Members of the 
Norwalk board of estimate and taxa- 
tion stated that the proposed increases 
added a total of $112,000 to the year’s 
budget. The teachers’ original de- 
mand, documented to show the_ in- 
adequacy of current salaries in relation 
to today’s cost of living, and to salaries 
being paid in comparable professional 
fields, would have meant a further 
budgetary increase of about $180,000. 
This the association scaled to raises 
totaling an additional $91,000—a fig- 
ure which city officials declare them- 
selves unable to meet. 


UNESCO 


A Department of State Bulletin 
urges national and local organizations, 
the press, radio, and the churches to 
observe October 28 to November 30 
as UNESCO Month. It is expected 
that the general conference of the 
United Nations Educational, Scientific 
and Cultural Organization will be in 
session during this period. The aims of 
the observance will be to emphasize 
the fact that mutual understanding 
among peoples contributes to peace and 
security, and to show how UNESCO 
can help promote understanding. 

A study made by UNESCO re- 
cently reveals the magnitude of the 
problem created by the devastation of 
school systems in war-ravaged coun- 
tries. A report by Howard E. Wilson, 
deputy executive director of the 
preparatory commission of UNESCO, 
shows that basic equipment—pens, 
pencils, writing paper, notebooks, 
erasers—is lacking in practically all 
parts of Europe. Very little of more 
elaborate equipment, such as maps, 
atlases, educational film projectors, 
wall charts, laboratory supplies, is to be 
found. In some areas, notably Poland, 
Greece, and sections of Czechoslo- 
vakia, virtually all school buildings 
were wrecked by the invaders, school 
and college libraries looted, and in 


some communities, literally every book 
destroyed. The survey report estimates 
that it will require at least twenty 
years, and more than five billion 
dollars to restore the damage done the 
schools and colleges.of Europe by the 
Germans and their allies. 


Teaching Stimulus 
A five-year program to “vitalize 

instruction” in 33 selected southern 
colleges and universities is announced 
by the Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teaching. The plan 
is based on the assumption that the 
chief barriers to “‘creative intellectual 
activity in the average college faculty 
are heavy teaching loads which allow 
no time for independent study; low 
salaries which must be supplemented 
by summer teaching or other lucrative 
employment; inadequate library facili- 
ties; and the limited opportunities to 
get intellectual stimulus from col- 
leagues in the same field.” The pro- 
gram, financed by total grants of 
$900,000 from the Carnegie Corpora: 
tion and the participating institutions, 
will seek to lower these barriers. 

University centers have been set up 
at Atlanta, Nashville) New Orleans, 
and in North Carolina, each center 
serving as the focal point for several 
institutions. The funds may be used 
to finance research, purchase research 
materials and library books, bring 
faculty members into closer contact 
with colleagues in the same fields on 
other campuses. “Project funds are not 
expected to be available for securing 
advanced degrees.” 


New Editor 


School and Society announces the 
appointment of Prof. I. L. Kandel of 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, as editor, succeeding the late Wil- 
liam C. Bagley. Professor Kandel took 
over his new desk on September 1. He 
has been on the Teachers College staff 
for more than thirty years, and is 
widely known as an authority on com- 
parative education, author of a number 
of books and articles in his field, and 
editor of encyclopedias and educational 
yearbooks. 


Exchange Students 


A worldwide exchange of stu- 
dents and professors, financed for the 
most part by the sale of surplus Ameri- 
can property abroad, is being launched 
by this country, under a new law spon- 
sored by Senator J. William Fulbright 
of ‘Arkansas, a former Rhodes scholar. 
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It 1s not expected that more than be- 
ginnings will be made before the 1947- 
48 academic year, but once under way, 
the program is expected to last many 
years. According to conservative esti- 
mates, some 100,000 Americans, and 
about half that many from other lands 
will be exchanged. American students 
will receive grants in foreign currency 
to cover transportation, tuition, living 
expenses, and other charges connected 
with their studies. Individual stipends, 
for both students and professors, prob- 
ably will average about $1,500 a year. 

Students from other countries, com- 
ing to the United States, will not re- 
ceive the same benefits. Because the 
funds to be provided are in foreign 
currency, they cannot be used to meet 
expenses inside the United States. 
Grants paralleling those to Americans 
for study abroad will be made to for- 
eign students enrolling in American 
institutions outside the USA. For 
students coming to this country, grants 
will cover only transportation, and 
the students will have to find other 


means to meet tuition and living ex- 
penses. 

Britain has agreed to set up a 
$20,000,000 fund for student ex- 
change. Similar arrangements are being 
made with other countries which have 
purchased surplus property, including 
Australia, New Zealand, China, the 
Philippine Republic, Burma, India, 
Iran, Iraq, Saudi Arabia, Egypt, Tur- 
key, Greece, Italy, Austria, France, 
Holland, Belgium, and the Scandinay- 
ian countries. 


In Print 


The board of education of At- 
lantic City, N. J., publishes “A Study 
on Practical Democracy,” an_ illus- 
trated report of a three-year project 
carried out by twenty-one selected 
teachers in that school system. 

“Building a Better Southern Region 
Through Education” is the 400-page 
report of a study in state and regional 
cooperation, made by the Southern 
States Work-Conference on School 
Problems, Tallahassee, Fla. 


Against Crime 


An outstanding feature of the 
new State Department of Corrections 
in California, created by the Prison 
Reorganization Act of 1944, is the 
psychiatric clinic at San Quentin 
Prison for study and classification of 
newly admitted adult male prisoners. 
The clinic, described in a recent prog- 
ress report by Richard A. McGee, 


state director of corrections, is known 


as the Guidance Center, and is super- 
vised and controlled by the Adult 
Authority, a quasi-judicial agency of 
the department. All offenders sen- 
tenced to a state institution are kept 
under twenty-four hour observation 
for from four to seven weeks, after 
which the nature and length of sen- 
tence and the prison are decided upon. 
Headed by a clinical psychologist, the 
work of the center has four major 
divisions: medicine and surgery, soci- 
ology and casework, psychology, and 
educational counseling. 

The Adult Authority also super- 
vises the classification and treatment 
program within the prison, handles 
the restoration of civil rights, and 
directs the operations of the Bureau of 
Paroles. “It will be observed,” writes 
Mr. McGee, “that the law makes an 
effort to set up in the Adult Authority 
a casework agency which is intended 
to exercise control over the profes- 
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sional treatment of prisoners from the 
time they are convicted until they are 
finally discharged from parole.” 

The Youth Authority, responsible 
for the care of juvenile offenders, is 
administratively independent of the de- 
partment but cooperates closely with 
it. In addition to its programs of diag- 
nosis and classification, training and 
treatment, probation and _ placement, 
this authority has developed a strong 
statewide service to communities in 
the field of probation, recreation, and 
community organization to prevent de- 
linquency. 


Diagnostic Center 


The New Jersey State Legisla- 
ture has made an appropriation of 
$300,000 to build the tirst unit of a 
central diagnostic center for the 
Department of Institutions and Agen- 
cies, according to the Welfare Report- 
er. The proposed center, the services of 
which will be available upon request 
to any court or agency of government 
within the state, will make a complete 
mental and physical inventory of each 
individual received and will recom- 
mend the care and treatment best 
suited to his rehabilitation. 

It is planned that the center will 
advise, after study and 
whether an offender should be put on 


diagnosis, 


probation or placed in an institution, 
and that it will also recommend types 
of institutions for convicted criminals. 
The center’s facilities are also being 
made available to local boards of edu- 
cation for the study of retarded pupils. 


Children in Jail 


Case study of the 319 children 
held in Cook County (Chicago) jail 
on criminal charges between 1938 and 
1943 is presented in the pamphlet 
“Detention and Prosecution of Chil- 
dren,” by Fred Gross, Dimmick D. 
Drake Fellow, Central Howard Asso- 
ciation. These children were prose- 
cuted under criminal law as a result 
of a ruling by the State Supreme 
Court in 1935 which placed all child 
offenders over ten in Cook County 
under the legal jurisdiction of the 
criminal court. Consequently, accord- 
ing to the report, some children are 
arbitrarily selected by the district at- 
torney for criminal prosecution, while 
others, often guilty of the same of- 
fenses, are cared for by the juvenile 
authorities. 

Three hundred and one of the chil- 
dren held in the jail during the period 
studied had not been convicted, but 
in default of bail were being held to 
await trial. The detention period aver- 
aged over a month for one third of this 
group and in three cases was over four 
months. By contrast, of the 258 chil- 
dren found guilty after trial, 105 were 
granted probation, including one boy 
of fourteen who had been held for 138 
days awaiting trial. 

Recommendations of the advisory 
committee for the study include: legis- 
lation raising the age of criminal re- 
sponsibility to seventeen years; tempo- 
rary care facilities for detained 
children other than jail; child guidance 
clinics; further study of present 
methods in the care of dependent and 
neglected children. 

Available for $1.50 from the asso- 
ciation, 608 South Dearborn Street, 
Chicago 5. 


In Print 


Only 1.7 percent of the 5,362 
children handled by the crime preven- 
tion division of the Houston police 
department in 1943 were referred to 
other social agencies, the research 
bureau of the Houston Council of 
Social Agencies reported recently in 
“Social Statistics—Houston Children 
and the Police.” The bulletin, third in 
a series on juvenile delinquency, states 
that 26.2 percent were referred to the 
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probation department for care and 
treatment, 49.5 percent released to 
their parents, 16 percent “released,” 
and other disposition made of 6.6 per- 
cent. The importance of a “screening” 
process at this point is stressed, as “rio 
doubt a large number of the children 
arrested by the police department 
could profit from casework services of 
the private agencies.” 


Intermediate Institution 


Charles Reed, assistant superin- 
tendent of the Illinois State Training 
School for Boys at St. Charles, de- 
clared in a recent speech at the 
Kiwanis Club in Kankakee, that the 
school rehabilitates 75 percent of its 
boys. However, he stressed the need 
for an intermediate type of institution 
to care for the young “adult criminal” 
who is too hardened or maladjusted 
for a training school and still too 
young for a penitentiary. “Ninety per- 
cent of our problems at the institu- 
tion,” he said, ‘“‘are caused by the old 
timers who are returned parole viola- 
tors,” 


Interstate Compact 


Oklahoma has become the thirty- 
ninth state to join the Interstate Parole 
and Probation Compact, according to 
a bulletin from the Public Administra- 
tion Clearing House. The purpose of 
the compact is to aid in the rehabilita- 
tion of persons with criminal records, 
and to stop ‘commuting criminals” 
from taking advantage of state lines. 

In each signatory state, the governor 
designates an officer to carry out the 
program. When a parolee wishes to 
establish a new life in another partici- 
pating state, the administrative officer 
there is asked to investigate the pro- 
posed environment. If the parolee is 
permitted to take up his new residence, 
the agency in that state takes over the 
duties of supervising his rehabilitation. 


Schools for Parents 


The San Francisco Parent Guid- 
ance Center has been 
effective’ in curbing juvenile delin- 
quency, according to the American 
Public Welfare Association. Parents 
whose children have been brought into 
juvenile court as delinquents are re- 
quired by the court to attend a series 
of eight classes on family problems. 

The project was started three years 
ago by San Francisco judges who felt 
that their customary functions of fin- 
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“dramatically - 


ing and imprisoning delinquents should 
be supplemented by a plan for educat- 
ing parents in delinquency prevention 
through the establishment of happier 
home relationships. 

Classes are informal and include a 
review of San Francisco’s recreational, 
public health, and other welfare facili- 
ties as well as lectures and group dis- 
cussion on parent-child relationships 
and the personality development of 
children. Absences are checked and 
must be made up before parents are 
“graduated” and their cases returned 
to juvenile court for final review. 

A survey of sixty-eight families re- 
fered to the center shows that 88 per- 
cent of the children have made suc- 
cessful adjustments in home and 
school. 

Equally good results are reported 
from the Home and Family Living In- 
stitute for delinquent parents in Dear- 
born, Michigan, by Judge George T. 
Martin of the Municipal Court, writ- 
ing in Prison World. The institute 
has been ‘a great factor” in the 50 
percent reduction in juvenile delin- 
quency during the past year, he states. 

Since the institute was started in 
1944, over 300 parents found guilty 
by the court of neglecting their chil- 
dren have been required to attend its 
classes on family problems for the 
period of their probation. At first con- 
fined to these parents, the classes were 
later thrown open to the public in 


order to remove any stigma from at- 
tendance and make the parents more 
receptive to the ideas discussed there. 
At present over half the audience at- 
tends voluntarily. 

In the few cases where parents are 
unresponsive to the leniency of proba- 
tion, there is always the possibility of 
a fine or jail sentence or referral to the 
Probate Court for placement of the 
children in a foster home, according to 
Judge Martin. However, he has found 
that most parents merely lack knowl- 
edge or need to be awakened to their 
responsibilities. 


The Difficult Delinquent 


For the small number of difficult, 
court-committed delinquents who can- 
not benefit from an open type training 
institution, New York State’s Depart- 
ment of Social Welfare is trying 
specialized units for intensive treat- 
ment, one for boys at New Hampton 
and one for girls in Brooklyn, accord- 
ing to a recent release from the depart- 
ment. Here youngsters whose behavior 
interferes with the training of other 
children in a freer institution can re- 
ceive the close supervision and psychi- 
atric care needed. Enabling legislation 
was passed by the New York legisla- 
ture last year, as an outgrowth of 
recommendations from Governor 
Dewey’s interdepartmental committee 
on juvenile delinquency. 

It is expected that about one hun- 


A Reader Writes 


To tHE Epiror: In a recent issue of 
Survey Midmonihly, there was a state- 
ment about the criticism of social work 
and how it was a ground swell across 
the country. 

There is growing criticism of social 
work, and basically it is the criticism 
of the reactionaries to the realists. For 
social work is on the liberal, realistic 
side of the controversy going on be- 
tween people who want to return to 
the old folkways and those who are 
preparing for tomorrow and whatever 
it may bring. 

It would be nice to be able to settle 
the question this way. But a few of 
the criticisms bear looking into: 

First, there is the complaint that so- 
cial workers talk a lot and do little. 
It’s true that a social problem cannot 
be eliminated by elocution. 

Second, people get confused because 
social work and human welfare are 
presented as synonymous. Social work 
is a skill or profession that is used in 
the field of human welfare. 

Third, it is difficult for many to un- 
derstand that, in its necessary push for 


high standards, social work has had 
to become narrow and limited in the 
training for those standards. 

Fourth, the manipulative or political 
technique is being used more and more 
by social workers, rather than the ed- 
ucational methods of their profession. 
Social workers to some critics have been 
well named, because they work people 
to get the social results they themselves 
have determined are good! 

These criticisms are justifiable, but 
they all represent the growing pains of 
a young, self-conscious profession. 

Fundamentally, social work is criti- 
cized in the same way as is anything 
which seeks to bring about change in 
the status quo. Social workers are 
planners. Some people would rather 
die in ancient integrity than exist in 
changed form. So would some social 
agencies and institutions! 

That seems to be what’s wrong with 
social work. Which makes it both 
logical and contradictory! 

Warrer L, Stone 
Community Welfare Services 
Nashville, Tenn. 
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dred boys will be transferred to New 
Hampton from New York’s two train- 
ing schools for boys under sixteen, on 
recommendation of the _ psychiatrist 
and case committee of the transferring 
school and on approval of the depart- 
ment. 

According to Robert Lansdale, state 
social welfare commissioner, “these 
boys ‘“‘will receive, as needed, social, 
medical, and psychiatric services, aca- 
demic education and vocational train- 
ing, wholesome indoor and outdoor 
recreation, and, of course, spiritual 
guidance as well.” 

The unit for girls in Brooklyn will 
be a branch unit of the State Training 
School for Girls at Hudson. It will 
serve as a reception center for Hud- 
son, as a custodial center for disturbed 
or runaway girls, and as an intensive 
treatment center for girls in need of 


physical rehabilitation or personality 
readjustment. 


Truancy 

“Good-by to Hooky Playing” by 
Jimmie Groves in the June issue of 
Texas describes Austin’s ‘‘social ap- 
proach” to the problem of truancy in 
its twenty-two white and eight Negro 
schools. : 

A staff of five ex-school teachers, 
experienced in social welfare, make 
more than 500 home visits a month to 
investigate the underlying causes for 
excessive absence. They try to work 
out with each family constructive plans 
to improve school attendance. In some 
cases, just financial aid to the family, 
needed clothing or a part time job will 
solve the problem. Often the difficulty 
is poor health, neglect or a broken 
home. 


Pro fessional 


The National Social Welfare As- 
sembly reports that it is continuing to 
work with the Department of State 
and the Temporary Social Commission 
of the United Nations on the plans for 
establishing an International Social 
Welfare Organization. Recent col- 
laborations have been carried on with 
the Canadian Welfare Council and the 
British Council of Social Services. 

The Temporary Social Commission 
has proposed, through a report to the 
Economic and Social Council of the 
United Nations, a permanent Social 
Commission to be responsible for broad 
social policy and coordination of social 
affairs among the United Nations and 
to administer certain social welfare 
services such as child welfare, on an 
international basis. The constitution 
and functions of the permanent Social 
Commission and the stafing of the 
secretariat for social welfare services 
is now being considered by the as- 
sembly’s committee, under the chair- 
manship of Joseph Anderson, executive 
secretary of the American Association 
of Social Workers, in consultation with 
the Economic and Social Council of the 
United Nations and the United 


Nations Secretariat. 


Group Work in Institutions 

The Federation of Protestant 
Welfare Agencies has published 
“Group Work and the Child Caring 
Institution,” a series of four lectures 
which were given by Saul Berstein be- 
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fore the Institute of Institutional Per- 
sonnel. Mr. Berstein discusses the in- 
stitution as a community, group life 
in the cottage, groupings and the recre- 
ation program, and the representative 
council in the institution. Fifty cents 
from the federation, 122 East 22 Street, 
New York 10. 


VA Social Work Jobs 


“Opportunities in Psychiatric and 
Medical Social Work,” published by 
the department of medicine and surgery 
of the Veterans Administration, de- 
scribes the program, requirements for 
appointment as social worker, and 
salary scales in connection with avail- 
able jobs within the organization. This 
is published as VA pamphlet 10-6 and 
may be obtained from the Veterans 


Administration, Washington 25, D.C. 


Indiana State Conference 


The fifty-sixth annual meeting of 
the Indiana State Conference on Social 
Work will be held in Indianapolis 
October 30 to November 2, according 
to a release from the conference office. 
Headquarters will be at the Claypool 
Hotel. 

The 1946 meeting will be the first 
four-day conference to be held since 
1941. The Laura Greely Study 
Courses, intensive short courses of four 
two-hour sessions, make up the program 
for the first two days and will cover 
casework with the aged, recognition 
of emotional problems, the clerical 


worker in’a social agency, and a number 
of other subjects in the fields of case- 
work, groupwork, and community or- 
ganization. 

The conference offices are located at 
122 East Michigan Street, Indian- 
apolis 4. 


Nurses Convention 


Twelve thousand professional 
nurses are expected at the biennial con- 
vention of the three national nursing 
organizations—the American Nurses’ 
Association, the National League of 
Nursing Education, and the National 
Organization for Public Health Nurs- 
ing—Atlantic City, September 23-27. 

The fiftieth anniversary of the 
American Nurses’ Association, with a 
membership now over 180,000, will be 
celebrated at the general session on 
September 25. Discussion in official 
business sessions is expected to center 
around such issues as federal legisla- 
tion affecting nursing, personnel prob- 
lems including collective bargaining, 
the relation of practical and profes- 
sional nursing, and economic security 
for nurses. 


Group Therapy Meeting 


The annual meeting of the Amer- 
ican Group Therapy Association will 
be held at New York in January, 1947, 
it has been announced. The program 
is planned to include sessions on group 
therapy in private practice, research, 
training, and parallel treatment of pre- 
school children with their mothers. 


International Conference 


A meeting of the permanent board 
of the International Conference of 
Social Work is being held in Brussels, 
Belgium, as we go to press, Official 
representatives of existing national 
committees and social work leaders 
from countries of the United Nations 
are expected to attend. The purpose of 
the meeting is to reorganize the Inter- 
national Conference and to begin prep- 
arations for its first meeting in 1948. 

The official representative of the 


United States is the National Confer- | 


ence of Social Work. Inquiries may be 
addressed to the Secretary of the 
United States Committee International 
Conference of Social Work, 82 North 
High Street, Columbus 15, Ohio. 


Annual Report 


Under the title, ‘Statistics of 
Medical Social Casework in New 


York City: 1945,” the Russell Sage 
Foundation has published the second 
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annual report of comparative statistics 
of social work departments of leading 
New York hospitals. Medical social 
workers will be particularly intrested 
in items showing the proportion of 
casework interviews held outside the 
hospital, size of social work staff in re- 
lation to size of hospital, ratio of cleri- 
cal workers to medical social workers 
‘and of supervisory workers to case- 
workers. 

The report was written by Ralph G. 
Hurlin, who served as chairman of the 
committee collecting the data. Copies 
may be obtained from the foundation, 


130 East 22 Street, New York 10. 
Price 25 cents. 


In Print 


The Council of Jewish Federa- 
tions and Welfare Funds has issued, 
as its second social planning bulletin, 
“Structure of Jewish Multiple Func- 
tion Casework Agencies,” a paper given 
by Morris Zelditch at the National 
Conference of Jewish Social Welfare 
at Atlantic City in May. From the 
council, 165 West 46 Street, New 
York -19; 


People and Things 


United Service for New Amer- 
icans, Inc., has been established to con- 
duct a natienal program for the adjust- 
ment of the foreign born, in the pro- 
vision of a broad welfare service for the 
thousands of newcomers now arriving 
in the United States. The agency was 
formed as a consolidation of National 
Refugee Service, Inc., and the National 
Service to Foreign Born Department 
of the National Council of Jewish 
Women, and will be a constituent 
agency of the United Jewish Appeal. 


Legal Aid 


Under the auspices of the Com- 
mittee on Legal Aid Work of the 
American Bar Association, Arthur E. 
Schoepfer is giving technical assistance 

to state and local bar associations in the 

establishment of organized legal aid 
work. At present the work is limited 
to cities in New York, New Jersey, 
Delaware, and Massachusetts, although 
the committee has announced that its 
plans for the future are national in 
scope. 


World Health Chairman 


The Interim Commission of the 
World Health Organization, meeting 
in closed session in New York in late 
summer, unanimously elected Dr. 
Andrija Stampar of Yugoslavia as 
chairman. Dr. Stampar succeeded Dr. 
Fedor Krotkov of Russia, who has re- 
turned to Moscow. 


Youth and Food for the World 
The week beginning September 
23 has been chosen to inaugurate local 
food committees, sponsored by member 
agencies of seventeen national youth 
organizations. The Youth Food Con- 
ference, held at the White House in 
July, launched the movement to mo- 
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bilize American children to save food 
to combat world famine. The program 
is being coordinated by the Youth 
Division, National Social Welfare As- 
sembly, 1790 Broadway, New York. 


New Film 


“Children of Tragedy,” a twenty- 
two minute film on the problems faced 
by children in France, Belgium, .Hol- 
land, and Norway, has been produced 
by the Save the Children Federation 
for release to welfare and relief groups, 
as well as to the general public. In 
gratitude for aid given by this country 
to his native France, Charles Boyer 
stars in the picture. 

Sound prints (16 mm.) may be 
booked from the federation, | Madison 
Avenue, New York 10 or from the 
YMCA Film Division in New York, 
Chicago, San Francisco, or Dallas. The 
rental fee is $2.50. 


New Jobs 


Ruth Freeman, associate professor 
of preventive medicine and _ public 
health at the University of Minnesota, 
has been appointed national administra- 
tor of the American National Red 
Cross Services. 

Joseph McVicker Hunt, professor 
of psychology at Brown University, has 
been named director of the Institute 
of Welfare Research of the Community 
Service Society. Mr. Hunt succeeds 
Robert T. Lansdale who resigned from 
the post when he was appointed State 
Commissioner of Social Welfare in 
New York. 

John F, Rich, former relief executive 
and public relations director of the 
American Friends Service Committee, 
joined the firm of Dean Anderson Cam- 
paigns, Inc., of Philadelphia, as vice- 
president, on September first. Mr. Rich 


will participate in planning and direct- 
ing fund raising campaigns for local 
and national institutions and_ relief 
projects, and will continue in a con- 
sultative capacity with the Friends’ 
agency. 

Raymond Craig, executive secretary 
of the Colorado State Conference of 
Social Work and instructor in the 
School of Social Work at the Uni- 
versity of Denver, has been appointed 
assistant chief of the division of social 
services in the branch area of the 
Veterans Administration which covers 
New Mexico, Utah, Wyoming, and 
Colorado. 

Leona Massoth has resigned as ex- 
ecutive secretary of the American As- 
sociation of Schools of Social Work 
and will complete her doctorate’studies 
at the University of Chicago School 
of Social Service Administration. Miss 
Massoth’s successor is Sue Spencer. 

President Sidney E. Smith of the 
University of Toronto, has announced 
the appointment of Charles E. Hendry 
as professor of social work in the 
School of Social Work of the univers- 
ity. Mr. Hendry, a native Canadian, 
has held a variety of social work posi- 
tions in the United States since 1928. 
Recently he has been serving as co- 
ordinator of research for the Commis- 
sion on Community Interrelations of 
the American Jewish Congress. 


Rear Admiral Dallas G. Sutton 
(MC) USN (Rt.) joined the Wash- 
ington Bureau staff of the American 
Hospital Association on September first 
as director of study of government hos- 
pital relations. Admiral Sutton will 
serve as liaison between the association 
and the government in matters concern- 


. ing the federal hospital program and 


will assist in the coordination of civilian 
and federal hospital facilities. 

Elsie Elfenbein of Jersey City, N. J., 
has been appointed executive director 
of the National Council of Jewish 
Women. Mrs. Elfenbein has been an 
active member of the organization since 


1925: 


Civil Service Examination 


The California State Personnel 
Board has announced that civil service 
examinations will be given on October 
26 for two jobs: superintendent of a 
correctional school for boys, and as- 
sistant superintendent of a school for 
boys. Final date for filing applications 
is October 5. Information may be 
secured from the ‘State Personnel 
Board, 1015 L Street, Sacramento. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


YELLOW MAGIC, by J. D. Ratcliff. Ran- 


dom House. $2. 

IN THE PREFACE TO THIS FASCINATING 
account of the discovery -and wartime 
production of penicillin, the author 
says: ‘So long as a medical discovery 
remains in the laboratory stage it is of 
little value to anyone. It cures no 
disease, saves no lives. It is a scientific 
curio. It is only when a manufactur- 
ing company starts producing the mate- 
rial in large quantities that the prod- 
uct can find its way into the stock 
rooms of hospitals and the handbags 
of physicians.” 

“Yellow Magic” is essentially the 
story of how a laboratory curiosity, 
costing in its early stages $20 per 
100,000 units, has become medicine’s 
most spectacular ally in the cure of 
diseases due to the invasion of certain 
bacteria. Mass production methods 
and wartime aids have made it possible 
to reduce the cost of this lifesaver to 
59 cents per 100,000 units within little 
more than a year, and lower costs may 
be ahead. This in itself is something 
worth writing a book about. 

Dr. Chester Keefer and Dr. Morris 
Fishbein add a foreword and introduc- 
tion, respectively, in which they agree 
that penicillin is an epoch-making drug 
with more powerful effect on more 
diseases than any other chemothera- 
peutic agent so far discovered, and 
with apparently no appreciable toxic 
effect. 

The author carries the reader swiftly 
from the fleck of mold, later identified 
as penicillin notatum, drifting into 
Alexander Fleming’s window and 
landing on a culture plate where its 
growth and resulting “juice” had the 
effect of dissolving certain disease- 
producing bacteria; then over the ten- 
year hiatus during which penicillin re- 
mained a curiosity while interest in 
chemotherapy was revived by the suc- 
cessful use of sulfonamide drugs. 

Next, there is reference to the 
epochal work of Dubos on soil bacteria 
—the good microbes which attack bad 
microbes—which resulted in the dis- 
covery of tyrothricin, tyrocidine, and 
gramicidine, and then back to the re- 
newed interest in penicillin, with 
Florey and Chain working feverishly 
to produce, test, and recover the always 
insufficient supply of this drug. 

Dramatically, penicillin emerges in 


this absorbing narrative as the one safe, 
non-toxic remedy which the sick can 
tolerate and which is effective against 
infections left untouched by sulfona- 
mides or relieved only with discomfort 
or toxic effect by other antibiotics. 
Then comes the fascinating story ot 
its mass production in twenty-two of 
the nation’s drug manufacturing and 


related plants. The War Production _ 


Board’s activity in supplying first the 
needs of the military and then gradu- 
ally building up a civilian supply care- 
fully guarded and distributed through 
hospitals under controlled conditions is 
well portrayed. 

In the light of the more recent de- 
velopments in the adventure of penicil- 
lin production and availability, Mr. 
Ratcliff’s story of the scientifically con- 
trolled introduction of the drug pro- 
vides background for an understanding 
of what is probably only the beginning 
of a new era in fighting disease with 
drugs. ROBERT P. FISCHELIS 
Washington, D. C. 


HOW YOU CAN HELP OTHER PEOPLE, 
by Samuel M. Shoemaker. Dutton. $1.75. 


WITH THE BEST OF INTENTIONS, THE 
attempt to bring about what one may 
regard as needed adjustments in other 
people’s lives is not a simple matter. 
And it can be dangerous. It calls for 
a deeper understanding of human 
nature and its reactions to life’s stress 
and strain than most of us possess. Nor 
is the task simplified or the danger min- 
imized when one seeks to utilize those 
spiritual resources and techniques 
which religion and the Church pro- 
vide. 

This is a field, however, in which 
Mr. Shoemaker can qualify as an ex- 
pert. In his latest book, “How You 
Can Help Other People,’ he has a 
wealth of experience upon which to 
draw. He has plenty of case histories 
to demonstrate the soundness of his 
methods. One detects, too, that his 
notable success in helping people has 
behind it not only a tried and proven 
“how” but a very significant “why.” 

This book makes timely reading be- 
cause of the emphasis it places upon 
the importance of individual living re- 
lationships, “knowing one another, 
caring for one another, seeking to find 
richer life for one another.” At a time 
when people must be helped en masse 


and when resort must be had to great 
impersonal agencies of relief, it is easy 
to forget that people are still our 
neighbors. Individuals still have a 
claim upon our help, and giving that 
help is important to us as well as to 
them. 

Without disparaging sound legis- 
lative action designed to promote social 
justice and human security, great col- 
lective schemes under which the state 
would be made responsible for the re- 
lief of human ills may tend, the author 
holds, to “overshadow individual con- 
tribution and initiative, and endanger 
the distinctive liberties which have 
come to us through what we call Chris- 
tian civilization.” It could even mean 
totalitarianism. . 

The book deals helpfully with all 
categories of human need. The chap- 
ters devoted to the mentally sick, the 
fearful, and the defeated are partic- 
ularly well done and will be highly 
useful even to those who are not will- 
ing or equipped to employ the spiritual 
therapy that is prescribed. 

As the author states, the basis of the 
book is profoundly Christian. All who 
would bring spiritual resources to the 
solution of individual human problems 
will find it valuable reading. 

CHARLES K. GILBERT 
Suffragan Bishop 
Cathedral of St. John the Divine 


PUBLIC HEALTH NURSING IN CAN. 
ADA, by Florence H. M. Emory. Mace- 
millan. $3. 


“Puspiic HEALTH NURSING IN CAN- 
ADA”’ is welcomed as the first textbook 
published about the practice of this 
profession in Canada. Miss Emory 
shows the similarities in the historical 
developments, basic philosophies, and 
general trends of public health nursing 


in England and Canada, refers to the 


visiting nursing services in the United 
States, and discusses the application of 
the principles of public health nursing 
to Canada. 

The book is in fact a text, prepared 
chiefly for students of nursing, but it is 
of general interest to practitioners in 
this field. 

Beginning with a foreword by Kath- 
leen Russell, director of the School of 
Nursing, University of Toronto, the 
book is then divided into two parts: 
“Principles and General Practice,” 


(All books ordered through Survey Associates, Inc., will be postpaid ) 
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which relates public health nursing to 
current public health and social work 
movements; and ‘Certain Branches ot 
Work: Methods and Technical Pro- 
cedures,” which is written by a group 
of collaborators. This section gives 
up-to-date information about various 
specialties in public health nursing. 

One wishes there were a more com- 
plete picture of the Canadian nursing 
scene in terms of the total number of 
nurses, number of public health nurses, 
their ratio to the population, and so on. 
Also, there is little description of the 
variations of public health nursing in 
the different provinces, and scant dis- 
cussion of the particular problems ot 
public health nursing among the 
French speaking population — partic- 
ularly in Quebec Province. 

Emerging as a postwar volume; it is 
surprising to find little reference to the 
impact of the war on public health 
nursing. 

On the whole, there is much vyal- 
uable information in this book for 
students in the public health nursing 
field, as well as those in the social and 
health movements of which public 
health nursing is a part. 

Atma C, Haupt 
Director, Nursing Bureau 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 


TREASURY FOR THE FREE WORLD. 
Edited by Ben Raeburn. Arco Publish- 
ing Company. $3.50. ; 

THE EDITOR OF AN ANTHOLOGY IS 

confronted by three problems: those of 

orientation, selection, and organization. 

Failure to solve all three equally must 

qualify the success of the effort as a 

whole. 

In asking Ernest Hemingway to 
write the foreword, Mr. Raeburn es- 
tablished the standard of orientation. 
It is summed up in one sentence: “It 
will be our duty,” says Mr. Heming- 
way, “when we have sufficient valid 
knowledge, to disagree, to protest, ever 
to revolt and to rebel and still work 
always toward finding a way for all 
men to live together on this earth.” 

This sets forth the protestant prin- 
ciple in its essence. It also provides the 
norm by which, other things being 
equal, each contribution should be 
judged. “Treasury for the Free 
World” is a collection of statements 
by fifty-nine men and two women in 
whom the principles of protest and of 
humaneness are coupled to form a lib- 
eral outlook on human affairs. 

Most of the selections are good but 
they are chosen only from writers 
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whose articles have appeared in the 
magazine, Free World. Among these, 
political leaders and publicists pre- 
dominate. The fields of education, art, 
and science are rather neglected. Al- 
though one entire section is devoted to 
the scientists, the representation is in- 
adequate despite the fact that Albert 
Einstein contributed one of the three 
articles. 

The most serious omission, however, 
is that of religious contributors, not 
one of whom is included. Whether by 
intent or only because Free World has 
not published any articles on religion, 
this vital field of thought and action is 
completely ignored. That in itself dis- 
qualifies the compilation from serving 
as a full treasury for any free world 
likely to emerge from the present 
struggle between the forces of freedom 
and repression. 

There are, however, some distin: 
guished contributions. The article by 
Frederick L. Schumann, ‘“‘Freeman’s 
Last Chance,” stands out. Max 
Lerner’s, ‘‘Russia and America: A 
Critical Partnership,” is excellent, al- 
though the fact that it is the sole state- 
ment on Russia and on the place of 
Russia in the world situation, indicates 
some kind of myopia hard to diagnose. 

The protestant principle is of basic 
importance to modern man, whatever 
may be his faith or his function. Any 
statement, or collection of statements, 
that enunciates this principle is. im- 
portant. But a book claiming to be 2 
“Treasury for the Free World” should 
be far more inclusive and much more 
definitive than a collection of pieces 
can be, even though they are culled 
from so valuable a journal as Free 
W orld. DwicutT J. BRADLEY 
National Citizens Political 
Action Committee 


THE ECONOMIC ORDER AND. RELIG- 
ION, by Frank H. Knight and Thornton 
W. Merriam. Harper. $3. 

THIS VOLUME CONTAINS TWO ESSAYS 

written from wholly different points of 

view, with each author commenting on 
the other’s writing. Mr. Knight, whose 
essay is a philosophic discussion of the 
contrast between the ethics of historical 
Christianity and that of secular liber- 
alism, insists on interpreting and evalu- 
ating Christianity in the light of its 
historic dogmas and its medieval world 
view. Hence, he and Mr. Merriam 
have a hard time focusing their discus- 
sion, because the latter takes, in gen- 
eral, the modern social gospel position, 
which, to the former’s mind, is as great 


a departure trom traditional Christian- 
ity as are his economic views from 
conservative economic doctrine. 

Both writers reject ethical ro 
manticism, holding that sweetness and 
light must often be backed by coercive 
force. But Mr. Knight thinks Chris- 
tianity is intrinsically unrealistic and 
incapable of a rational and construc- 
tive approach to social problems, The 
great evil in human life is not bad 
intention, but the fact that “goodness, 
good intentions, and good people so 
commonly do harm instead of good be- 
cause of failure to understand social 
and other conditions and the conse- 
quences of action.” 

To Mr. Merriam’s “neo-liberalism,” 
with its emphasis on purposeful col- 
lective action, Mr. Knight opposes a 
stern economic realism. ‘Man is by 
nature self-assertive and competitive” ; 
economic conflict is not the result of 
capitalism but would be present even 
“in a society in which economic activity 
was not organized at all, or was or- 
ganized on any conceivable pattern.” 
Planning is the negation of freedom. 
Prices must continue to be fixed by 
market competition. 

Mr. Merriam, although not an ex- 
ponent of any special economic theory, 
sweeps aside technical economic argu- 
ments and opposes to them ethical im- 
peratives to which Mr. Knight has no 
constitutional objection except that he 
thinks they are up in the air. Mr. Mer- 
riam’s essay gives an admirable state- 
ment of the critique of the economic 
order which is implicit in contemporary 
social Christianity. His proposals for 
study and action by groups of Chris- 
tian laymen are among the most 
thoughtful and useful that have been 
offered. 

It is noteworthy that Mr. Knight 
takes issue with classical liberal doc- 
trine at the point of its artificial con- 
cept of the “individual.” Here he opens 
up a subject that calls for thorough ex- 
ploration which might, in part, close 
the gap between the two writers. 

What stands out clearly is the fact 
that such differences as these two 
philosophies reveal are so profound that 
they are not to be resolved by discus- 
sion. They stand within different 
frames of reference. If this reviewer 
were in Mr. Knight’s place, he would 
feel that Mr. Merriam had not met 
him on his own ground; if he were in 
Mr. Merriam’s place, he would feel 
that Mr. Knight had a stereotype of 
religion which he had carefully pro- 
tected from the influence of factual 
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observation at least since the first 
World War. Yet both men have said 
very important things! 

F, ERNEst JOHNSON 
Department of Research and Education 
Federal Council of Churches 


TWENTIETH CENTURY SOCIOLOGY. 
Edited by Georges Gurvitch and Wil- 
bert E. Moore. Philosophical Library. $6. 


SEVERAL MONTHS AGO, A HISTORIAN 
asked his sociologist neighbor to sug- 
gest a single book that would give a 
good general idea of recent develop- 
ments in the field of sociology. Un- 
fortunately, the latter had to confess 
his inability to name such a_ book. 
When “Twentieth Century  Sociol- 
ogy” was announced, hopes were raised 
that perhaps here, at last, might be 
found an answer to the _ historian’s 
query. But, alas, again he must be 
disappointed. To explain why calls for 
an examination of this 
volume. 

“Twentieth Century Sociology” rep- 
resents the latest of a series of ‘“‘ven- 
tures in stocktaking.’ Each of the 
twenty-eight contributors to the sym- 
posium ‘‘was asked (1) to set forth 
the major trends in the special field 
discussed, (2) to discuss these trends 
critically, and (3) to summarize the 
present position of the field with par- 
ticular emphasis on problems requiring 
further research.” 

The authors of the various chapters 
differ considerably in the effectiveness 
of their presentations. But, in general, 
it may be said that they are inclined to 
verbosity and sometimes to polysyllabic 
logomachy. The style is heavy, even 
in articles by men who usually express 
themselves fluently and clearly. There 
are many trick words and phrases such 
as “stop-gap operational circularity,” 
“constant and repeated meaningful- 
casual-functional relationships,’ “the 
contribution to social order by society 
through the affirmation of its purpose- 
ful social ascendency.” 

In the preface one is led to hope for 
the formulation of “sound and funda- 
mental problems’ which are to be 
solved by “verified positive-empirical 
research on strictly descriptive or typo- 
logical bases.” But as one proceeds 
through the book the impression grows 
that here is a group of men writing 
about being scientific, but not display- 
ing science in the making. 

They have discussed some of the 
major problems which concern contem- 
porary sociologists. But they have not 
shown very clearly—with some notable 


impressive 
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exceptions — how researchers actually 
break these down, what kinds of data 
they try to secure, how they assemble 
them, and finally how they organize 
and manipulate their data in the effort 
to test their hypotheses. An exhidit, 
so to speak, might well have won the 
gratitude of students in the field and 
of outsiders who might like to know 
what is going on. But this ponderous 
tome will not add much to the under- 
standing of those who do not belong to 
the profession. It will stimulate the 
thinking of sociologists who find the 
time to wade through its lengthy 
perorations. But the whole job, one 
suspects, might better have been done 
more briefly and more concretely. 

This reviewer has found much of 
value in ‘“Twentieth Century Sociol- 
ogy,” but at a great expenditure of 
time and effort. Perhaps younger and 
more vigorous minds will gather richer 
returns at lower cost. But the predic- 
tion is here made that very few persons 
will ever read this book, and that— 
provided some other group does a bet- 
ter_job—it may not make a great deal 
of difference. Stuart A. QUEEN 
IV ashington University, St. Louis 


WORLD ORDER: Its INTELLECTUAL AND 
CutturaL Founpations. Edited by 
F. Ernest Johnson, Harper. $2. 


IF A SINGLE BOOK COULD DO THE JOB, 
this ought to be it! Eighteen dis- 
tinguished men in as many brief ad- 
dresses have looked at the international 
problem from a variety of viewpoints. 
They are able thinkers and leaders, 
among them Mordecai Kaplan, Edgar 
Brightman, Sorokin, Father LaFarge, 
Clarence Pickett, and the editor of the 
famous ‘Modern Man Is Obsolete,” 
Norman Cousins. Each might have 
written a book on his particular theme, 
as indeed several of them have. An 
outstanding merit of this collaboration 
is the fact that they have written 
briefly and of fundamental matters. 

Recently, a well known English 
periodical invited correspondence from 
lay readers on modern theological and 
religious books. In summarizing their 
report, the editors acknowledged that 
“many of our correspondents are some- 
what acid in their comments.” Theo- 
logical and religious books are too long 
and demand too high “‘a degree of con- 
centration.” The same may be said of 
much writing on the international 
theme. 

The essays in the volume under con- 
sideration present reflections on the 


nature of the world and of man; 


psychological and cultural matters; the 
pros and cons of religion and race; 
political, economic, and ethical factors, 
both particular and general. But they 
also give in condensed form the gen- 
eral points of view of the various con- 
tributors. By and large, the writing 
is practical and illuminating. It in- 
duces the right state of mind. 

The volume is another in the Re- 
ligion and Civilization Series published 
by the Institute for Religious Studies. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. JoHN Pau JoNEs 


VD MANUAL FOR TEACHERS, by 
Samuel D. Allison, M.D., M.P.H., June 
Johnson, B.S., M.S., W. Tate Robinson, 
and Elmer J. Anderson. Emerson Books. 
$2. 

BECAUSE EDUCATION IS ONE OF THE 

major weapons in the fight against 

venereal diseases, this manual will be 
welcomed by those professional workers 
who are concerned about reducing the 
misery and death caused by VD. The 
volume was prepared jointly by repre- 
sentatives from the Board of Health 
and Department of Public Instruction 
of the Territory of Hawaii. Through 
this combination of authors, there is as- 
sured accuracy of content as well as 
appropriateness of educational methods. 

There are three sections, the first of 
which describes what is being done in 
VD education now. From a survey to 
which 105 representative schools re- 
plied, it is shown that only about half 
give adequate or fairly adequate in- 
struction on the subject. The propor- 
tion giving instruction varies widely 
in the different sections of the country. 
Following the statistical presentation, a 
few successful programs are described 
to give confidence to any school faculty 
that may be considering the incorpora- 
tion of instruction on VD into the cur- 
riculum. ‘The merit of teaching VD 
in connection with communicable dis- 
ease Or as a part of sex education is 
discussed with preference given to the 
communicable disease approach. 

The second section presents, in con- 
densed form, the basic information on 
facts that a teacher needs to know 
about these diseases. The third section 
describes the many teaching aids that 
are available with carefully annotated 
descriptions of each and where they 
may be. obtained. 

Although the manual deals only 
with VD education, it is hoped that 
those who use it will not be encouraged 
to separate instruction on this sub- 
ject from other health problems. 

MayYHEW DERRYBERRY 

Chief, Health Education and Train- 

ing, U. §. Public Health Service 
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WORKERS WANTED 


SOCIAL WORK EXECUTIVE 
EXCEPTIONAL BACKGROUND 


Sixteen years in the field including 
the directorship of large eastern in- 
stitution for disturbed and delinquent 
adolescents; previously secretary of 
family and child welfare divisions of 
planning council in large mid-western 
city. 


Age 36: graduate training department 
of sociology and School of Social 
Service Administration at University 
of Chicago. Present salary over $10,- 
000 per annum. Will consider execu- 
tive positions anywhere in the country 
in family, children, planning, or fund- 
Taising agency. 


8430 Survey 


WANTED : SOCIAL WORKER, PSY- 
CHOLOGIST OR SPECIALLY TRAINED 
TEACHER. Experienced Case Worker with 
group work experience, man or woman, mar- 
ried or unmarried, to live and assist in school 
and camp. Must be very successful with chil- 
dren individually and in groups, very attrac- 
tive personality, tactful and keen sense of 
humor. Salary up to $5000. Also, Counselors 
and Staff Members for our summer camp sea- 
son of 1947. Sebago School, Camp Ironwood 
Re Tety 5521 Cates Avenue, St. Louis 12, 

Oo. 


SUPERVISORS. Must have graduate training 
and experience. Give full details. Chapter posi- 
tions in Connecticut, Maine, Massachusetts, 
New Jersey, New York, Rhode Island. Per- 
sonnel Service, American Red Cross, North 
auc Area, 300 Fourth Avenue, New York 

ity. 


CASE WORK SUPERVISOR, professionally 
trained and experienced; responsible for total 
supervision in Jewish Family and Children’s 
Agency; plus work with Board committee. 
Starting salary $4,000. 8426 Survey. 


EXECUTIVE SECRETARY needed immedi- 
ately for private child placing agency render- 
ing foster boarding and adoption placement to 
Negro children. Professionally trained person 
with case work experience in children’s agency 
reauired. Executive qualifications preferred. 
Write C. C. Scott, Chairman, Personnel Com- 
mittee, Friends’ Association for Colored Chil- 
dren, 803% East Main Street, Richmond 19, 
Virginia. 


TWO CASEWORKERS. One with two year 
social work graduate training with psychiatric 
background plus experience; one with experi- 
ence and at least one year graduate training 
including 300 hours supervised field work. 
Salary ranges $185-$244 and $165-$218 with 
possibility for increases in 1947. Write Miss 
Mary Russell, Executive Director, Family 
Service Society, 35 North Arroyo Parkway, 
Pasadena 1, California. 


WANTED—(a) Administrator of medical social 
work; vocation rehabiltation division of de- 
partment of public instruction; master’s de- 
gree and year’s experience in medical social 
work required; salary range $250-$290 with 
possibility of increase to $300-$360. (b) Di- 
rector of .social service department; one of 
the leading hospitals in the vicinity of New 
York City; department includes two case 
workers, secretary; primary duties involve 
outpatient department averaging more than 
30,000 visits annually; $3000. (c) Medical 
social worker; private agency, approved; must 
be qualified to develop department; university 
medical center of the Middle West. (d) Psy- 
chiatric social worker; duties consist primarily 
of securing histories from hospitalized pa- 
tients, dealing with families, community agen- 
cies and parents; large city located in United 
States dependency; $250, transportation. i 
Medical social worker; one of Minnesota's 
leading hospitals. SG9-1 The Medical Bureau 
(Burneice Larson, Director) Palmolive Build- 
ing, Chicago 11. 

Ee 
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WORKERS WANTED 


SUPERVISORS, CASE WORKERS 


PERMANENT NATIONAL AGENCY 
conducting largest program for adjust- 
ment of foreign born in U. S. offers ex- 
ceptional opportunities in expanding, 
challenging freld. Salary ranges: super- 
visors $3300-$4100; case workers $2300- 
$3425; starting salary above minimum 
dependent on experience; regular incre- 
ments based on performance. 5-day week. 
Good supervision and real opportunity 
for advancement. Staff housing specialist 


will assist in finding living quarters. 


People with graduate training and with 
or without work experience needed for 
family welfare, resettlement, and tech- 
nical immigration service departments. 
Limited number of applications also con- 
sidered from workers with incornplete 
training or some experience who are in- 
terested in continuing training. Knowl- 
edge of German or Yiddish desirable but 
not essential. 


Write fully to Personnel Dcpartment, 
United Service for New Americans, Inc., 
105 Nassau Street, New York 7, N. Y. 
(United Service combines National Refu- 
gee Service and National Service to 
Foreign Born of National Council of 
Jewish wonsren.) 


CASE WORKER for homefinding and child 
placement. Must be graduate of School of 
Social Work. Salary range $3,000 to $3,600 a 
year. Children’s Service Bureau, Hebrew 
Orphans’ Home, 78 Marietta Street, N.W., 
Atlanta, Georgia. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


EXECUTIVE, trained and experienced woman, 

Dewish), desires position institution or school. 

pert management of food and housekeeping. 
8417 Survey. 


ADMINISTRATIVE position in health field 
by qualified medical social worker with ma- 
jor experience in administration of out-patient 
department of large haspital. 8425 Survey. 


MEDICAL PSYCHIATRIC SOCIAL WORK- 
ER with several years supervisory experi- 
ence wishes position as director of medical 
social service department or senior medical 
or psychiatric consultant. 8427 Survey. 


EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR of Boys Institution 


desires similar position, Eighteen years in 
Children’s work in Institutions and Boys 
Clubs. Available new. 8401 Survey. 


MALE CASE WORKER, 36, member AASW, 
with broad experience in children’s institu- 
tions and as Army psychiatric social worker, 
wants challenging administrative position, pref- 
erably in child welfare field. 8409 Survey. 


DELINQUENCY SPECIALIST. University 
trained veteran without dependents seeks either 
permanent executive post anywhere or tem- 
porary, part-time, live-in, nominally compen- 
sated work New York area. Experience. in- 
cludes probation, parole, preventive, institu- 
tional correctional work, also public welfare, 
housing, editorial research. Available imme- 
diately. 8428 Survey. 


INSTITUTIONAL TRADE 


SEEMAN BROS., INC., Groceries. Hudson 


and North Moore Streets, New York. 


RATES 
Classified Advertising 
Display 7 « « « « « S85e per line 
Non-display . . . - 8c per word 


$1.50 per insertion 
Discounts . . 10% on six insertions 


CASH WITH ORDER 
Survey Midmonthly 


112 E. 19th Street New York 3 
SS 


Minimum Charge . . 


- HOW TO GET - 
COOPERATION 


Teachers, superintendents, parents, 
physicians and nurses will cooperate 
| with you to improve local school 
health conditions if they understand 
your job. Let them read “Sug- 
gested School Health Policies,” au- 
thoritative, concise, readable guide 
+ to school health. It is a consensus 
of informed professional opinion 
from 15 national organizations in 
health and education, including 
American Medical Association, 
American Public Health Associa- 
tion, National Education Associa- 
tion, United States Public Health 
Service, American Academy of 
Pediatrics and others. The keynote 
is cooperation. 


48 Pages—Low Prices 


! to 9 copies at 25c each 
10 to 99 copies at 22¢ each 
100 to 999 copies at 20c each 
1000 to 2,500 copies at 18e each 
In lots over 10 add 2c eaeh for 
stiff paper covers 


50,000 copies already sold through 
state and local boards of health, 
school systems, voluntary health 
agencies. For 1946-47 school term, 
see that they 


Order Today From 
HEALTH EDUCATION COUNCIL 
Dept. F-1 
10 Bowning St., New York 14, N. Y. 


PROFESSIONAL SERVICES 


Fund-Raising and Publicity 
Organization... 


Offers expert services for social agencies 
and institutions. Modern methods obtain 
results. Replies confidential. 8434 Survey. 


SPECIAL ARTICLES, THESES, SPEECHES, 
PAPERS. Research, revision, bibliographies, 
etc. Over twenty years’ expen Bee serving 
busy professional persons. rompt service ex- 
tenden: AUTHORS RESEARCH BUREAU, 
516 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


SS SS 
PAMPHLETS AND PERIODICALS 


THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF NURSING 
shows the part which professional nurses take 
in the betterment of the world. Put it in 
your library. $3.00 a year. 1790 Broadway 
at 58 St., New York 19, N. 


ee eee 
EMPLOYMENT AGENCIES 


CAREER OPPORTUNITIES 


For applicants trained in Social Service, 
Community Problems, Research, psychological 
testing and allied fields. Interviews by ap- 
pointment. 


DONALDSON & HULL Agency 
156 °Breadway, N.Y. BEekman 3-0981 


(a Se 
GERTRUDE R. STEIN, INC. 
AGENCY, 64 West 48th Street, New 
York. Wisc. 7-4961. A_ professional 


bureau specializing in fund-raising, 
group work, institutional, casework 
and medical social work positions. 
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WORKERS WANTED 


DIRECTOR OF ADULT ACTIVITIES for 
Jewish Community Center. Woman to head 
department long established and dedicated to 
working with mothers through Mothers’ clubs. 
Settlement in predominantly -Jewish neighbor- 
hood of New York City. Please write fully 
qualifications, stating experience, training, re- 
muneration. 8412 Survey. 


WANTED: Qualified, professionally trained case 
worker, preferably with psychiatric »back- 
ground, plus experience, to work in recently 
organized Family Service agency in rapidly 
expanding community. Entrance salary, about 


$200 per month. Apply, Miss Kathleen Milli- | 


kin, Executive Secretary, 
Hamilton, 824 Rentschler 
Ohio. 


IMMEDIATELY, case 
supervisor in growing family and children’s 
agency in Mid-West city of 125,000. Be- 
ginning salary $175 to $250 according to train- 
ing and experience. 8431 Survey. 


CASEWORKERS. Three, and one Supervising 
Case Worker, professionally trained, for family 
casework agency. Salary range $2100-$3000. 
Write Director, Jewish Social Service Bureau, 
127 N. W. Second Street, Miami, Fla. 


Family Service of 
Bldg., Hamilton, 


worker or beginning 


MIDWEST FAMILY AGENCY wants alert 


membership and Board in 
gram. Rapidly growing city, 
aspects. Apartment i 
son. 8432 Survey. 


ASSISTANT TO DIRECTOR of Residence 
Club for girls 16-25 in Brooklyn. Psychiatric 
case worker with training and/or experience 
In recreational group work. 5 evenings a 
Lee Salary open. Residence possible. NE- 


WANTED: 
training. Good working conditions and ap- 
propriate salary. Family and Children’s 
ice, Charlotte, North Carolina. 


community organization to be created by 
merger of three Philadelphia settlements. Un- 
usually challenging opportunity. Reply fully 
as to experience. 8429 Survey. 


; 2 multiple function 
Jewish agency in both children’s and family 
field. The family caseload will include Euro- 
pean refugees. For salary schedules, per- 
sonnel practices, etc., apply to: Miss Edith L. 
Lauer, Executive Director, Jewish Family and 
Children’s Bureau, 319 “West Monument 
Street, Baltimore 1, Maryland. 


CASE SUPERVISOR — HOME SERVICE, 
American Red Cross. Professionally trained 
and experienced. Write American Red Cross, 
Tampa, Fla. 


to $2400. Children’s Service League, 717 S 


outh 
Grand Avenue, East, Springfield, Illinois. 


CASEWORKERS—Catholic Family and Child 
Care agency has two staff vacancies. Salary 
according to professional training and experi 
ence. Opportunity for adyancement. Must have 
graduate traimmug. Catholic Charities, 418 N. 
25th Street, Omaha, Nebraska. 


Minimum Qualifications: College, 4 


fleld work in Child and Family Welfare. 
Experience: 3 years in the 


field work in Child and Family Welfare. 


ALASKA MERIT SYSTEM 
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POSITIONS OPEN IN ALASKA 
ALASKA DEPARTMENT PUBLIC WELFARE 


District Worker 


Salary Range: $285.00-$315.00 per month, Appointments at the minimum, 
r A years graduate study, 
which must have included courses in Child Welfare and 


: past 6 years of social work, 1 of which must have been in Child Welfa 
1 year in Public Assistance and 1 year in a supervisory capacity. A 


Senior Case Worker 
Salary Range: $256.50-$286.50 per_month. Appointments at the minimum. 


Minimum Qualifications: College, 4 years graduate study, 1 year at recognized school of social work 
which must have included courses in Child Welfare and Public Welfare administration 


Experience: 1 year in the past 5 years of social work either in Child Welfare or in Public Assistance. 
For application blanks and information write via air mail, supplying minimum qualifications to 


BOX 201 


Ena 


WORKERS WANTED 


— 


PSYCHIATRIC SOCIAL WORKER 
$3120 to $3600 a year 


At Wayne County General Hospital near Detroit. 
40 hour week. Vacation and sick leave benefits. 


Master’s Degree required. It will not be necessary 


to come to Detroit for examination. Closing date 

October 16, 1946. 

Write for announcement and application form to: 
CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION | 

2200 Barlum Tower Detroit 26, Michigan 


SS 


SUPERVISOR. Professionally trained and ex- 
perienced, to have charge of a family service 
department in multiple service case work 
agency. Responsibilities include supervision 
of worker and students, administration of unit 
and community committee work. Salary range 
$2900-$4000. Jewish Social Service Bureau, 
iS Fernando Street, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


CASE WORKERS. Two, professionally quali- 
fied, by family and children’s agency. Ex- 
cellent staff development program. Ovper 
tunity special assignments, one to combine 
case work and public relations program. Sal- 
ary range: case worker I, $2100-$3000; case 
worker II, $2900-$4000. Jewish Social Serv- 
ice Bureau, 15 Fernando Street, Pittsburgh 
19, Pa. 

ee 

ASSISTANT (WOMAN) FOR RECORD 
DEPARTMENT, OF THE FRONTIER 
NURSING SERVICE IN THE KEN- 
TUCKY MOUNTAINS. SEND DATA 
SHEET TO AGNES LEWIS, EXECUTIVE 
SECRETARY, WENDOVER, KENTUCKY. 

aos i oie ileal ee A ae Mi ee ee 


WANTED IMMEDIATELY: Administrative 
Assistant to Founder and President of Na 
tionally known Club and Camp for under-privi- 
leged. boys located in New ingland. Profes- 
sional training and experience with boys es- 
sential. Must be familiar with group work 
techniques. Fine opportunity for young man 
of enthusiasm to progress with a unique or- 
ganization, IMMEDIATE INTERVIEW. 
STATE EXPERIENCE AND REMUNERA- 
TION. 8400 Survey. z 


ADOPTION AGENCY needs professionally 
trained case workers for intake and adoption 
placement department. Involves work with 
parents placing children for adoption and 
prospective adoption parents, seeking  chil- 
dren. Write Miss Julia Ann Bishop, D1: 
rector of Case Work, Children’s Home So- 
ciety of Virginia, Box 554, Richmond, Vir- 
ginia. 


CASEWORKERS—Catholic Family and Child 
Care Agency has two staff vacancies. Salary 
in accordance with professional training and 
experience. Opportunity for advancement. At 
least one year’s graduate training required. 
Catholic Welfare iteat, 626 South Spring 
Street, Los Angeles 14, California. 


CASE WORKERS: Foster Home placement 
and generai child Welfare Services including 
some protective and unmarried mother cases. 
Private, non-sectarian, community-wide agency 
of recognized standards. Salary range $2100- 
$3100 for two year graduate, School of Social 
Work. Write Executive Secretary, Children’s 
Bureau of Los Angeles, 2824 Hyans Street, 
Los Angeles 26, Calif. 


WANTED —tTrained case workers and working 
supervisor. Agency is expanding its family 
and child welfare services. Good supervision 
and adequate salary based on training and ex- 
perience. Transportation paid to San Fran- 
cisco. Write Catholic Social Service, 995 


Market Street, San Francisco 3. 


1 year _at recognized school of social work 
Public Welfare administration and supervised 


and supervisory 


JUNEAU, ALASKA 
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Directory of Social 
Organizations (cont.) 


National Conference 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL 
WORK—Arlien Johnson, President, 
Angeles, Calif.; Howard R. Knight, Sec- 
retary, 82 N. High St., Columbus, Ohio. 
The Conference is an organization to discusa 
the principles of humanitarian effort and to 
increase the efficiency of social service 
agencies, Each year it holds an annual 
meeting, publishes in permanent form the 
Proceedings of the meeting and issues a 
quarterly Bulletin. Proceedings are sent 
free of charge to all members upon pay- 
ment of a membership fee of $5, 74th 
Annual Meeting, San Francisco, Calif. 


Religious Organizations 


HOME MISSIONS COUNCIL OF NORTH 
AMERICA—297 Fourth Ave., New York 


City. The inter-denominational home mis 
sion body of 23 denominations. Executive 
Secretaries, Edith E. Lowry, Mark 

Dawber; Migrant Supervisors: Western, 


Mrs. F. E. Shotwell, 3330 West Adams 
Blvd., Los Angeles, Calif.; Mid-Western, 
The Rev. Ellis Marshburn, 203 North Wa- 
bash Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


NATIONAL JEWISH WELFARE BOARD, 
145 East 32 Street, New York 16, N. Y. 
Frank L. Weil, President; Joseph H. Cohen, 
Treasurer; Joseph Rosenzweig, Secretary ; 
Louis Kraft, Executive Director. A natio’ 
agency serving as National Association of 
Jewish Community Centers, YMHAs, etc., 
and providing welfare, religious and social} 
activities for soldiers and sailors and other 
members of armed forces. A member of 
the United Service Organizations. 


NATIONAL BOARD, YOUNG WOMEN’S 


CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATIONS, 600 Lex- 
ington Ave., New York City. An _ inter- 
national Christian woman movement devoted 
to service for women and girls and the at- 
tempt to help build a society in which the 
abundant life is possible for every individual. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF JEWISH 
WOMEN, 1819 Broadway, New York 23, 
N. sY.- FIBLY YEARS SSERVICEE LO 
FAITH AND HUMANITY. SERVICE 
TO FOREIGN BORN—Immigrant aid, 
port and dock work, naturalization aid, 
Americanization classes, location of relatives 
in war-separated families. SOCIAL WEL- 
FARE AND WAR ACTIVITIES—Couneit 
houses and clubs, nurseries, clinics; scholar- 
ships, camps, teen-age canteens; work with 
handicapped. Participation in national war- 
time programs through educational projects 
and community activities. EDUCATION 
DIVISION—Contemporary Jewish affairs, 
international relations and peace, social leg- 
islation. Study groups under national direc- 
tion keep Jewish women throughout country 
alert to vital current issues. 215 Senior 
Sections in United States. 100 Junior and 
Councilette Sections. 65,000 members. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF YOUNG MEN’S 
CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATIONS—347 Madi- 
son Ave., New York City; 1187 local Asso- 
ciations federated for Christian leadership 
and citizenship training among young men 
and boys. 


Social Work Personnel 


SOCIAL WORK VOCATIONAL BUREAU, 
122 East 22nd Street, New York City. Na- 
tional placement and counseling service in 
case work fields. Membership organization 
for social workers and agencies. 


ment fee. Louise C. Odencrantz, Director. 


This DIRECTORY appears in Survey 
Midmonthly twelve times a year. 


Rates are 30 cents a line (actual) per 
insertion. For information contact the 
Advertising Department. 


No place- — 


DIRECTORY OF SOCIAL ORGANIZATIONS 


American Red Cross 


THE AMERICAN NATIONAL RED CROSS 
—Administered through national headquar- 
ters in Washington, D. C., and five area 


offices in New York, N. Y., Alexandria, 
Va., Atlanta, Ga., St. Louis, Mo., San 
Francisco, Calif. There are 3,757 local 


chapters organized mostly on a county basis. 
Services of the Red Cross are: Services to 
the Armed Forces, Services to Veterans, 
Relief to prisoners of War; Blood Donor 
Service, Disaster Relief and Civilian War 
Aid, Office of the Medical Director, Nurs- 
ing Service, Nutrition Service, First Aid, 
Water Safety and Accident Prevention, Vol. 


unteer Special Services, American Junior 
Red Cross, and Foreign War Relief. 
Blind 
AMERICAN FOUNDATION FOR THE 


BLIND, INC.—15 West 16th Stréet, New 
York. "A national organization conducting 
research and field service. Library. .Me- 
chanical appliances for the blind. . William 
Ziegler, Jr., President; Robert B. Irwin, 
Executive Director. 


Community Chests 


€O0MMUNITY CHESTS AND COUNCILS, 
NC.,-155 East 44th Street, New York. 
Information and. consultation about coopera- 
tive planning and financing of social work 
through’ chests and councils of social 
agencies. 


‘Family Living 


ASSOCIATION FOR FAMILY LIVING, 
THE. Resource in child guidance, marriage, 
and family_velations. Speakers, counseling, 
library and materials in youth and parent 
education. 209 S. State St., Chicago. 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF FAMILY 
RELATIONS (inc. 1930), directed by Paul 
Popenoe. Public education, persona] ‘serv- 
ice, ponear ely Write for list of publications. 
607 S. Hill St., Los. Angeles, Calif. 


2 


Foundation 


RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION—For the 
Improvement of Living Conditions—Shelby 
M. Harrison, General Director, 130 E. 22nd 


St., New York 10. Departments: Arts and 
Social Work, Charity Organization, Con- 
sumer Credit Studies, Industrial Studies, 


Library, Social Work Interpretation, Social 
Work Year Book, Statistics, Studies in the 
Professions. The publications of the Russell 
Sage Foundation offer to the public in prac- 
tical and inexpensive form some of the most 
important results of its work. Catalogue 
sent upon request. 


Industrial Democracy 


LEAGUE FOR INDUSTRIAL DEMOCRACY | 


—Promotes a better understanding of prob- 
lems of democracy in industry through | its 
, pamphlets, research and lecture services and 
'. organization of college and :-city~ groups. 
Executive Director, Harry W. Laidler, eZ 
East 19th Street, New York 3, N.Y. 


Racial Adjustment 


— 
NATIONAL URBAN LEAGUE with 54 


branches seeks to improve living and work- ° 


ing conditions among Negroes. Conducts 
surveys and research as basis for its serv- 
ices. During war and post-war period spe- 


ower in production and reconversion. Pub- 
+ lishes “Opportunity,” Journal of Negro Life, 
* and other special bulletins on interracial and 
community problems, Provides fellowships in 
Social Work and Labor Relations. _ Gifts 
solicited. 1133 Broadway, New York 10. 


i ESS a eee 
TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE, since 1881, has fol- 
lowed a program of service in offering prac- 
| tical training for Negro youth and ‘in pro- 
- motion of interracial good will. Maintains 

Department of Records and Research for 

compiling and releasing pertinent informa- 
‘. tion on race relations and Negro progress. 
‘Published material available. F. D. Patter- 
‘gon, President, Tuskegee Institute, Alabama. 


| cializes in securing full use of Negro man- . 


Child Welfare 


BERKSHIRE INDUSTRIAL FARM, Conca 
New York. A national, non- denominational 
farm school for problem: boys. Boys between 
12 and 14 received through private surrender 
or court commitment. Supported by agreed 
payments from parents or other responsible 
persons, in addition to voluntary contribu- 
tions. For further information address Mr. 
Byron D. Paddon, Superintendent, or the 
New York Offce at 101 Park Ave. Tel.: 
Lex. 2-3147. 


Beek es ATHLETIC. LEAGUE, INC., 70 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. Coordinates 
“the athletic work of 100 Boys’ Clubs, Set- 
tlement Houses and Community Centres in 
Greater New York. Gustavus T. Kirby, 
Honorary. President; Judge Raphael P. 
Koenig, President; Robert E. McCormick, 
Treasurer; Willard L. Kauth, _ Director. 
Sponsors the Benjamin Harrison Recreation 
Center, 657 Tenth Avenue, the Theodore 
Roosevelt Recreation Center, 698 Tenth 
Avenue, The Lincoln Recreation Center, 235 
West 113 Street, The Tot Lot, 422 West 
49th Street, Camp’ Sebago, Camp Wakonda 
and Camp Orenda in the Interstate Park. 


BOYS CLUBS OF AMERICA, INC., 381 
Fourth Avenue, N.Y.C.—David W. Arm- 
strong, Exec. Dir. A national organization. 
Serves member Clubs in programs, activi- 
ties, methods, financing. Organizes new. 
Clubs. BoyscluBs prepare boys for respon- 
sibilities of citizenship. Activities include 
recreation, physical and health training, vo- 
cational training and guidance, and character 
building under leadership. Work with boys 
from low income areas, 


BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA, 2 Park Ave. 
N.Y Inc. in 1910 & chartered by Con- 
gress in 1916 to develop character in boys 
& train them in citizenship. Programs: Cub- 
bing, boys 9-11; Scouting, 12 and older; 
Senior Scouting, | 15 years and older, avail- 
able locally through sponsorship by schools, 
churches, fraternal orders, civic groups, etc. 
Walter W. Head, Pres., Dr. Elbert K. 
Fretwell, Chief Scout Executive. 


-CAMP FIRE GIRLS, INC., 88 Lexington Ave., 


New York City 16. Dr. Bernice Baxter, 
President; Miss Martha F. Allen, National 
Executive. Founded by a group of educa- 
tors; incorporated 1912, Oldest national 
organization in America serving girls, pro- 
vides health and character building program, 
with emphasis on home skills. Age groups 
served are Blue Birds (7-9 years), Camp 
Fire Girls (10 through junior high school 
age), and Horizon Clubbers (senior high 
through junior college). 


CHILD WELFARE LEAGUE OF AMERICA 
—130 E. 22nd Street, New York City. A 
league of children’s agencies and institutions, 
to secure improved standards and methods 
in their various fields of work. It also co- 
‘operates with other children’s agencies 
cities, states, churches, fraternal orders and 

~ other civic groups to work out worthwhile 
results in phase of child welfare in which 
they are interested. 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF JUVENILE 
AGENCIES—Devoted to improving meth- 
ods of care and rehabilitation of delinquent, 
dependent and neglected children and pre- 
vention and treatment of juvenile delin- 
quency. Annual meeting, ‘The Proceed- 
.ings,’’ sent to members. Fee $3.00. . Estab- 
lished 1903. Executive Secretary, E. L. 
Johnstone, Woodbine, New Jersey: 


THE NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR CRIP- 
PLED CHILDREN AND ADULTS, INC., 
Chicago, Illinois. E. W. Palmer, Kingsport, 
Tenn., President; Lawrence J. Linck, Exec- 

“utive Director. Promotes organization of 
national, state, provincial and local socie- 
ties in behalf of: the handicapped. Rendera 
professional field consultation services. As- 
sists in drafting and securing the passage of 
legislation in behalf of cripples. Maintains 
‘a Bureau of Information with loan library 
service. Conducts yearly an Easter Crip- 
‘pled Children Seal Campaign. Bulletins, 
“The Crippled Child’? magazine, bimonthly, 


$1 a year. 


Health 


AMERICAN HEARING SOCIETY — 1537 
35th Stre‘t, N.W., Washington 7, D.C...A 
national’ organization devoted to prevention 
of deafness, conservation of hearing and re- 
habilitation of the hard of hearing. Monthly 
publication, HEARING NEWS, $2. 00:a 
year. Literature for sale. Information given 
concerning problems of the hard of hearing. 
Field Service. C. Stewart Nash, M.D., presi- 
dent; Harry P. Wareham, Executive Vice 
President. F 


NATIONAL JEWISH HOSPITAL AT DEN- 


VER, 3800 East Colfax Ave., Denver; Cold- 
tado. Samuel Schaefer, Executive Director, 
Allan Hurst, M:D., Medical Director, Free, 
non-sectarian for needy tuberculous adults 
and children. (Kosher dietary.) Maintains 
children’s service. Medical, educational, vo- 
cational, occupational, psychological, psy- 
chiatric. and social services. H. J., Corper, 
M.D., Research Director; Mrs.. Ruth Axel- 
rad, ‘director of Social Service and Voca- 
tional Therapy. New .York area: 19 “West 
44th St., Herman Sanders, director } appli- 
cations to Mrs. Erna Ly Lindebaum, di- 
rector of Social Service. Philadelphia area: 
1831 Chestnut St., Harold :Greetispun, di- 
rector. Chicago area: 30 North La Salle 
St., Louis Freed, director. Los. Angetes 
area: 810 So. Spring St., Albert J. Silver- 
man, director. Other applications through 
local Jewish Federation and Welfare Funds 
or direct to Hospital. ; 
NATIONAL TUBERCULOSIS - ASSOCIA- 
TION—1790 Broadway at 58th St., New 
York, Dr. Kendall Emerson, managing di- 
rector. Pamphlets of methods and programs 
for the prevention of tuberculosis. Publica- 
tions sold and distributed through state asso- 
ciations in every state. American Review of 
Tuberculosis, medical journal, $8.00 a, year; 
and Monthly Bulletin, house organ, free. 


PLANNED PARENTHOOD FEDERATION 
OF AMERICA, INC. (formerly Birth ‘Con- 
trol Federation of America)—A clearing 
house cooperating with social workers in re- 
ferring mothers to medically directed birth 
control clinics in 42 states, including 20 cen- 
ters in Greater Néw York. In areas lacking 
centers, qualified physicians are available. 
Phone or write: 501 Madison Avenue, New 
York City. WlIckersham 2-8600. Honorary 
Chairman, Margaret Sanger. President, The 
Rev. Cornelius P. Trowbridge; Associate 
Medical Director, Eva F. Dodge, M.D 


THE RESEARCH COUNCIL ON PROB- 
LEMS OF ALCOHOL, 60 East 42nd St., 
New York 17, N. Y. An associated society 
of The American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science. Its aim is to help 
bring about, through research and education 
a continuous reduction in alcoholism ahd 
the alcoholic psychoses, accidents, ineffici- 
ency, and various states of ill health associ- . 
ated with the excessive use of alcohol. Mem- 
bers pay five dollars per year or more. 


MARGARET SANGER RESEARCH BUREAU 
17 W. 16th St., N. Y. City. WA 9-6200. 
MARGARET SANGER, Director. 

Every day 9 A.M. to 4 P.M. 
Saturday 9 A.M. to 1 P.M. 
Wednesday & Thursday evenings 5:30 to 8P. M. 


Recreation 


NATIONAL RECREATION ASSOCIATION 
—325 Fourth Ave., New York City. To 
bring to everybody in America, young of 
old, an opportunity to find the best and most 
satisfying recreational use of Jeisure time 
through participation in music, drama, sports 
and games, arts and crafts, nature activities ; 
and to help secure adequate playground, 
recreation centers, swimming pools, beaches, 
athletic field and other recreational facilities. 


Penology 
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THE OSBORNE ASSOCIATION, INC., 114 
East 30th Street, New York, N. Y.  Tele- 
phone CAledonia 5-9720-9721. Activities :— 
Collects information about correctional insti- 
tutions and works to improve correctional 
methods and standards. Aids released pris- 
oners in their problems of readjustment by 
securing employment and giving: such other 
assistance as they may require, Austin H. 
MacCormack, Exec. Dir. ; 


THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOLS OF SOCIAL WORK 


accredits the following institutions offering graduate professional study. A two-year course 
leads to a Master’s Degree. Schools marked with * offer a standard one-year curriculum. 
Inquiries may be addressed to individual schools or for general information write to Miss 
Leona Massoth, Executive Secretary, American Association of Schools of Social Work, 1313 
East 60th Street, Chicago 37, Illinois. . 


ATLANTA UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF SociAL Work NATIONAL CATHOLIC SCHOOL oF SOCIAL SERVICE | 
247 Henry St., S.W., Atlanta, Ga. 2400 19th Street, N.W., Washington 9, D. C. 
Boston Cotiecr ScHoor or Soca Work _ UNIVERSITY oa eee Me Neb. 
126 Newbury Street, Boston 16, Mass. Graduate School of Social Wor 


T Y 93 
7 w York SCHOOL oF SociaAL Work 
Boston UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF SociAL WorK Tue Ne 


. @ of Columbia University 
G4 Exeter ists Huston, 10;-Mass 122 East 22nd Street, New York 10, N. Y. 
Bryn Mawr Cottece, Bryn Mawr, Pa, University or Nort CAROLINA, Division of Public 
Carola Woerishoffer Graduate Dept. of Social Welfare and Social Work, Chapel Hill, N. C. 


Economy and Social Research 


Outo Stare Universiry, Columbus 10, Ohio 

University OF British COLUMBIA School of Social Administration 
Department of Social Work, Vancouver, 
British Columbia, Canada 


*Universiry OF OKLAHOMA, Norman, Oklahoma — 
School of Social Work 


~*Our Lary or THE LAKE COLLece, Graduate - 4 
School of Social Service, San Antonio 7, Texas © 


<“ 
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UNIVERSITY OF BUFFALO SCHOOL OF SociAL WorRK 
25 Niagara Square, Buffalo 2, New York 


Universiry oF Cavtrorni, Berkeley 4, Calif. University or PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
School of Social Welfare Pennsylvania School of Social Work 

CARNEGIE INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY UNIVERSITY OF PitTsBURGH, Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 
Department of Social Work, Pittsburgh 13, Pa. School of Applied Social Sciences 

CaTHo.tic UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA © SCHOOL OF SOCIAL SERVICE 
School of Social Work, Washington 17, D.C. Saint Louis UNiverstry, St. Louis 3, Mo. 


Simmons COLLEGE SCHOOL OF SociaL Work 
51 Commonwealth Ave., Boston 16, Mass. — 


SMITH COLLEGE SCHOOL FoR SoctaL WorK 


University or Cuicaco, Chicago 37, Ill. 
School of Social Service Administration 


Universiry OF Denver, Denver 10, Colorado 
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’ T 
iSalmnalcak SocialtWack Northampton, Massachusetts 
NPT Oem Ls Cea Do A ca at a a UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN Catirornia, Los Angeles 7 | S 
RDHAM UNIVERSITY SC IAL SERVICE Cradiiate School of Social AU . RS 
134 East 39th Street, New York 16, N. Y. Te ee = ea 


UNIVERSITY OF Toronto, Toronto 5, Canada 
*THeE SCHOOL OF SocIAL WORK OF THE UNIVERSITY School of Social Work 


oF Hawau, Honolulu 10, Hawaii 


\ 


TULANE University, New Orleans 15, Louisiana 
Howarp University, Washington 1, D. C. School of Social Work 


Graduate School of Social Work 


Se =e 


*University oF Uran, SCHOOL or SociaL Work 


University or ILtinois, Urbana, III. Salt Lake City, Utah ‘ 
Curriculum in Social Welfare Administration *Srare CoLLEcE oF WASHINGTON, Pullman, Wash. | 3 
InDIANA University, Division of ‘Social Service Graduate School of Social Work 7 | 
9 e . . . ‘ y 

122 East Michigan Street, Indianapolis 4, Ind. Uyiyersiry oF WASHINGTON, Seattle 5, Wash. | 
*LoursiaNa STATE University, Baton Rouge 3, La. Graduate School of 'Secial Work ey 
School of Social Welfare : WasnHIncton University, St. Louis 5, Missouri | 
THe Rarmonp A. Kent SCHOOL OF SociaL Wor« The George Warren Brown School of Social Work |} 
NIVERSITY OF LOUISVILLE, Louisville 8, Ky. o ; ‘1 
Unive ouisville 8, Ky Kansas Ciry Brancn, The George Warren Brown v4 
Loyora University ScHoo. or Sociat Work School of Social Work, 5228 Charlotte St., | a 
28 North Franklin Street, Chicago 6, III. Kansas City, Mo. BE 
Universiry of Micnican INstiTuTE oF ScHooL Work WAYNE University, Detroit 2, Michigan ; a 
60 Farnsworth Ave., Detroit 2, Michigan School of Public Affairs and Social Work 3 
University or Minnesora, Minneapolis 14, Minn. Western Reserve University, Cleveland 6, Ohio 4 
School of Social Work ates School of Applied Social Sciences a 
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THE Montreat Scioor or Socta, Work *West Vircinta University, Morgantown, W. Va. | 
3600 University St., Montreal, Canada Department of Social Work 3 
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NASHVILLE SCHOOL OF SoctaL Work CoLLece oF WILLIAM AND Mary, Richmond 20, Va. he 7 
Nashville 4, Tenn. Richmond School of Social Work ; | 
a 
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